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BRITISH TROOPS CUTTING A DAM CONSTRUCTED BY ARABI AT MAHUTA ON THE SWEET WATER CANAL 
From a Sketch by a Military Officer 
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THE CHIEFS OF THE UNITED SERVICE—GENERAL SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, ADMIRAL SIR SEAUCHAMP SEYMOUR, 
; From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. -F. Villiers 


THE WAR IN EGYPT 
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ENGLISH DIFFICULTIES IN EGYPT.——A great deal is 
being said about our difficulties in Egypt, and no doubt they 
are formidable enough, even now when the last’ trace of 
rebellion in a military sense has vanished. But probably the 
task of the English Government will be easier than many 
critics, both at home and abroad, are willing to concede. If 
England thought of annexing Egypt, or even of establishing 
a Protectorate over it, she might expect to receive serious 
opposition from more than one of the Great Powers, and 
perhaps from all the Great Powers combined ; but everybody 
knows that she has no such intentions. Heraim is simply to 
give the Egyptian people the advantage of a sound system of 
government—a system of government which would not only 
afford adequate guarantees for the maintenance of order, but 
would prepare the way for the full development of the 
resources of the country. Now, why should any of the Great 
Powers wish to interfere with the fulfilment of such an object 
as that? They would not lose by it; it would benefit them 
in exactly the same sense as that in which it would benefit 
ourselves. Some French journalists, indeed, affect to believe 
that the Joint Control must be re-established ; and, if the 
French people generally shared their views, the situation 
might soon become one of great peril ; for it is hard to 
believe that England would ever consent to the reintroduc- 
ton of an arrangement which would certainly lead, sooner or 
later, to fresh troubles. But there seems to be no enthusiasm 
in France for the Joint Control, and in every other country 
the proposal to return to it would be condemned. The only 
safe plan is to train the Egyptians to manage, as far as 
possible, their own affairs ; and they can be so trained only 
under English guidance. In the chief centres of European 
opinion there is a growing disposition to admit this ; and, if 
Mr. Gladstone is as vigorous and prudent as he has been 
hitherto in the treatment of the Egyptian question, he will 
probably meet no insurmountable obstacle to the triumph of 
his policy. For some manifestations of international jealousy 
we must be prepared ; but international jealousy we have 
already had to confront, and while we have been frank and 
firm it has not been found to do us any particular harm. 


AUTUMN MANGUVRES.—-While our troops have been 
having a taste of real warfare in Egypt, our German friends 
have been indulging after their wont in a most elaborate 
make-believe little campaign amid the mountains and fields 
of Silesia. There is something comically melancholy in the 
fact that, in these days of American rivalry, the farmer 
actually welcomes an invading army, provided, of course, 
that it only means A7zegsf/el, and not real war. He sees 
with equanimity the crushing down of his potatoes and his 
clover, knowing that the Government will pay him more 
liberally for the damage than the Jews would for the crop. 
The “war-play” is pursued by the German commanders 
with a zest and relish wcakcely comprehensible by English- 
men, who reserve such enthusiasm for downright amuse- 
ments like boating and cricket. And while the rival com- 
manders are working out their elaborate theories, they think 
no more of the fatigue of the soldiers than if they were so 
many boxwood chessmen. The German soldier is, 
as a rule, a man of excellent Phységue. Yet on this 
occasion many of them fell literally prostrate from fatigue. 
It is true that the day before had been an equally 
hard fighting day, and that the intervening night had been 
spent bivouacking in the open. Nevertheless, it will be 
rightly inferred, from what we have said, that the German 
“war-play” is uncommonly hard work, and is as like real 
fighting as anything can be, barring the bullets and cannon 
balls. At the same time, it would be a mistake for our 
military authorities to copy the German system too rigidly. 
We stand, both geographically and politically, somewhat 
aloof from the other nations of Europe, and our army needs 
are not the same as theirs. For nearly seventy years (with 
the solitary exception of the Crimean struggle) our wars have 
been waged against distant and, as a rule, unequally-matched 
foes; and our chief difficulties have arisen, not from the 
superior arms, or strategy, or bravery of the enemy, but from 
trying climates, and troubles of transport and commissariat. 


TRADES’ UNION CONGRESS.——The Trades’ Union 
Congress is chiefly remarkable this year as an institution 
where respectable men are airing their middle-class ambi- 
tions. In the absence of Mr. Harrison, who is singing 
pzeans at Paris to the human race, and of Mr. Macdonald, 
who is in his grave, there have been no middle-class 
speeches. But the aims of the Congress were all in the same 
direction. In the first place it is held to be desirable to have 
a large number of posts to which friends of the institution 
may aspire. It has been vigorously urged, therefore, that 
soo inspectors should be appointed, and that their salaries 
shall not be less than 1502 In the second place, it is looked 
upon asa necessity that the House of Commons shall be 
thrown open to, at least, twenty-five members. For their 
benefit it is suggested that each adherent of a Union shall 
subscribe a penny per week, which would yield a yearly sum 
of 25,0007, They have thus no idea of going into Parlia- 
ment in an underpaid Irish fashion. In the third. place, 
being in Parliament, they would know how to behave 
themselves when there. Nothing, for example, could well 
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exceed the gracious courtesy of demeanour foreshadowed by 
the behaviour of Mr. Broadhurst and approved by the 
Congress. Mr. Broadhurst, in his Parliamentary capacity, 
had stood seconder to Mr. Jesse Collings ina question of 
Land Law Reform. In the mean time, however, a person 
with a title was found willing to take up the work, and the 
Unionist, hat in hand, stepped aside. “ Your secretary,” 
ran the report, “gave way to Lord Lymington ;” or, as he 
explained it at length, “ Mr. Collings had put the matter to 
him inthe most kindly manner possible whether it would 
not be better for a man to second a motion for division of 
land who was connected with large estates, than one who 
was never likely to own an inch of land.” But is there any 
reason why the respectable Unionists should not own acres 


of land? 


DR. Pusry.——Opinions differ widely as to the value of 
Dr. Pusey’s influence, but nobody doubts that his is one of 
the most important names in the recent history of the Church 
of England. So far as literary ability was concerned, he 
could not, of course, be compared with Dr. Newman ; andit 
may be questioned whether any of his writings will be read 
by the next generation. He was a man of great knowledge, 
but had not the gift of presenting the results of his studies 
in a manner attractive to unlearned readers. Yet it was a 
true instinct which caused the leaders of the Oxford move- 
ment to look up to him as thcir chief, and which induced the 
public to associate “ Anglo-Catholicism » with his name. 
Perhaps no other head of a party, either ecclesiastical or 
political, in the present century has possessed a more 
remarkable faculty for organisation, and he had an extraor- 
dinary power of commanding the confidence and maintaining 
the enthusiasm of his followers. Nobody could tell at what 
point Dr. Newman would stop; his mind seemed to be 
always open to fresh influences, and to be swayed alternately 
by the impulses of a poet and of a strictly logical thinker. 
But Hildebrand himself had not more resolute convictions 
than Dr, Pusey, who always spoke and wrote as if he had 
special access to the sources of absolute truth. And he 
never faltered in his belief that the future welfare of England 
depended entirely on her assent to his governing convictions. 
There was an element of fanaticism in a temper of this kind ; 
but an element of fanaticism appears to be essential to men 
who undertake to guide agitations for great practical ends. 
Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of his ideas, it must 
at any rate be admitted that they have profoundly modified 
both the doctrine and the practice of the Church of England. 
He was not himself what is called a Ritualist ; but Ritualism 
is the logical and necessary result of his teaching. Church- 
men who did not like “ Puseyism,” and who like “ Ritualism” 
still less, must console themselves with the reflection that a 
Church which did not afford room for these developments 
would have no claim to be considered national. Certainly 
the comprehensiveness of the Church of England has in no 
way tended to diminish its popularity. 
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SHALL ARABI D1iz?——There is no likelihood that this 
question will receive such an answer as was given in 
Cornwall two hundred years ago, when the life of Bishop 
Trelawney was threatened. Everybody knows the inspiriting 
chorus : “And shall Trelawney die, And shall Trelawney 
die? Then thirty thousand Cornish boys Will know the 
reason why.” It was but the other day that Arabi was repre- 
sented as the idol of the Egyptian populace, yet if he 
should now be sentenced to death the fellaheen will certainly 
not ‘assemble “ in their thousands” to protest against his 
execution. This apathy must not be taken to prove that 
during his brief spell of power Arabi was a tyrant and 
oppressor, it merely indicates the unloveable tendency 
(especially prevalent in the East) to worship the rising sun 
and to kick those who are down.. The fate of Arabi is 
nominally in the hands of the Khédive, but really in the 
hands of the British Government, who have notified that 
no capital sentence passed on the Egyptian leaders must 
be carried out without their consent. If, therefore, these 
men should be put to death, and the opinion of the 
civilised world in general is that they ought not to be 
put to death, it is we and not the Khédive who will be 
blamed. At such a moment as this it may be worth while 
toturn tothe Khédive’s proclamation, issued early in August, 
when Arabi’s speedy collapse was by no means such a 
likely event as we now fancy it must have been. In this 
document the Khédive says, “By his disobedience and 
intrigues Arabi caused the first massacre of Alexandria, 
and by his refusal at the Sultan’s bidding to discontinue 
the fortifications has occasioned their destruction. He has 
pillaged and set fire to the town.” If the first and last 
clauses of this indictment can be proved, Arabi certainly 
ought to die, for he has been the ringleader of various 
wretches who have already suffered death for murder and 
looting. But, supposing that he can exonerate himself from 
the odious charge of directly inciting to massacre and 
pillage, either at Alexandria, or prospectively at Cairo, it 
would be wise and magnanimous to spare his life. Just now 
Arabi is down, and every voice is against him, but there 
can be little doubt that the view of him taken by such men 
as Sir William Gregory and Mr. Wilfred Blunt was sub- 
stantially correct, and that he was the representative of 
various patriotic aspirations. Jealousy of European inter- 
ference, Moslem enthusiasm, and, last but not least, Turkish 
and ex-Khédivial intrigues, all played their part in the drama. 
Unless, therefore, arson and murder can be distinctly proved 
against him, we would spare his life. 
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A NAVAL USE FOR THE MERCHANT SERVJCE.—Not 


‘ content with testing the strength of the Navy at Alexandria, 


the Government are about to try how merchant steamboats 
may be made available for the same service. It is already 
one of the results of the bombardment that foreign critics 
are pronouncing the English Fleet equal to the combined 
Navies of the world. In the event of the great carrying lines 
being found capable of transformation for hostile purposes 
they will be within the mark in saying so, The idea of the 
convertibility of the mercantile marine is not new; it has 
been the custom of ship-builders to prepare and register the 
more powerful class of steamers with the view to instant use 
in the case of emergency. It is a curious fact that the 
immense increase in the number and size of vessels has not 
been accompanied by a general knowledge that excellent 
professional careers are available, which Englishmen do not 
use as they might. The Mercantile Marine, in its scale of 
salaries, offers a field of duty which, on an average, is as well 
remunerated as any of the professions. Great responsibility 
is put in the hands of officers and captains, and they are 
often the guardians of priceless cargoes. The surprising 
thing is that the profession of ship-master does not become 
more an object of ambition than it is; and, considering the 
number of aged midshipmen for whom there is no opportunity 
in the Navy, the step from one service to the other ought to 
be easy and profitable. 


ITALIAN DISCONTENT.——It used to be thought by the 
friends of Italy that the triumph of the national cause 
would exercise a splendid infiuence on the tendencies of 
European politics. It can hardly be said that this expecta- 
tion has been fulfilled. Of all Western nations Italy seems 
to be the least easily satisfied ; and she misses no 
opportunity of letting the world know how hard it is to 
please her, At the time of the Berlin Congress it did not 
appear to the rest of mankind that she had any special 
occasion for complaint ; but she herself thought otherwise. 
Russia had profited by the war with Turkey ; England was 
supposed to have gained something by diplomacy; and to 
the Italians it seemed clear that they also ought in some way 
to be benefited. So they began the agitation for “Italia 
Irredenta,” and all Europe was disturbed by their menacing 
outcries. Ata later period, when England and France tried 
the experiment of the Joint Control in Egypt, they were not 
hampered by Germany, Austria, and Russia; but again 
Italy fancied herself injured, and loudly proclaimed her 
wrongs. Lately she has been even more than usually 
disturbed. England has had the audacity to go to Egypt 
without asking for Italian consent, although she did ask for 
Italian co-operation ; and now she proposes, after having 
crushed the rebellion, to take measures which shall prevent 
the recurrence of similar troubles. All this has been too 
much for the Italians, who insisted in the first place that we 
should certainly be defeated, and who insist now that we 
are outraging their acknowledged rights. In considering 
these outbursts of “temper,” we ought not, of course, to 
forget that Italy is a young nation, hardly accustomed as yet 
to political methods, and liable, therefore, to be easily 
misled. It is about time, however, for her wise men to 
advise the cultivation of a little self-command. Italy may 
ultimately do harm to other nations by extravagant pre- 
tensions; but in the mean time she weakens herself by 
alienating many of those who are most anxious for her 
progress. 


EARLY CLOSING ON THURSDAYS.——Some years ago 
we remember that there used to be sandwich-men bearing 
boards about the streets requesting ladies not to shop late 
on Saturdays. Those appeals no doubt had some effect on 
what we may call the upper section of the middle class, to 
whom principally belongs the privilege of the Saturday 
half-holidays. But although in a few leading thoroughfares, 
such as Regent Street, many of the shops are closed early 
en Saturday afternoons, Saturday is notoriously nearly 
everywhere else the hardest and longest day of the week for 
shopmen and shopwomen, It is only natural that it should 
beso. It is the last working day in the week before the 
blessed day of rest ; it is the day when there is most money 
chinking in working men’s pockets ; and it is the day there- 
fore most affected by housewives for making their purchases. 
It is absurd for advocates of early closing to ignore these 
patent facts, and therefore, except for the higher-class 
drapers and so forth, whose customers are chiefly among the 
rich, Saturday will remain for the mass of shopkeepers the 
chief harvest-day of the week. We do not know whose was 
the lucky brain wherein the idea was first coined, but the 
man or woman who conceived the happy thought of early 
closing on Thursdays deserves a statue, or at least a wreath 
a la Turnerelli. None of the Saturday objections apply to 
Thursday, and the idea has spread so fast and become so 
popular that already both in London and the provinces many 
thoroughfares present on the Dzes Jovis quite a sabbatical 
appearance. Modern society is so complicated in its arrange- 
ments that it is impossible for us all to play at once, and the 
more distinctly this fact is realised the more easy it will be to 
give various businesses reasonable hours of recreation with- 
out inconveniencing their customers—the public. Meanwhile 
we wish all success to the Thursday C/éture. 


ToUR .OF THE LorD-LIEUrENANT.—Lord Spencer’s 
reception in the West of Ireland can hardly be said to have 
been cordial. The circumstances under which it was carried 
out did not admit of its being popular. Wherever he went 
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he was accompanied by an armed band of policemen, which 
was sometimes increased, as at Cong, by a detachment of 
soldiers. It could not be anticipated that, with such signs of 
suspicion, he should be regarded by the Western Celts asa 
peaceable friend come out to encourage them. His tour was 
thus to a great extent a silent progress through a land of 
silence, where peasants shut their doors at his approach, and 
only municipal authorities in the larger towns dared to con- 
gratulate him on his travels. It would have been well had 
the Lord-Lieutenant been able to move about distributing 
leaves of olive and smoking pipes of peace. It would have 
been better still had he been able to exhibit Vice-Royalty to 
hing which it would be good for an 
Irish peasantry to cheer. In the absence of the conditions for 
making his office either as agreeable or as entertaining as it 
might be wished to be, there is room for congratulation that 
he was seen as a successful embodiment of the Executive. 
In the mountain solitudes where: the Joyce family were 
massacred the fact can be easily forgotten that an Executive 
exists. Nothing is scen of it except, at long intervals, a sub- 
inspector’s car, OF the reluctant figure of a road policeman, 
The idea of Justice will have been brought home to thousands 
of households by the journey of Lord Spencer ; and that, in 
the present state of Ireland, is better than if it had evoked 


ovations of applause. 


the popular eye as somet 


LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES.——American politicians 
are naturally much interested by the formation of what is 
called a Labour Party in the United States. Hitherto 
American workmen as a class have hardly made themselves 
so prominent as European workmen. The former have been 
as a tule better off ; and they have not, therefore, felt the same 
necessity for combination. Henceforth workmen are likely 
to be at least as active on the Western as on the Eastern side 
ofthe Atlantic. The recent State Convention of the Labour 
Party in Pennsylvania was a truly formidable assembly, and 
there are said to be 100,000 “ Knights of Labour,” a secret 
organisation with 805 local committees. No fewer than 


20,000 working men, representing Trades Unions, marched: 


lately through the streets of New York, with banners of the 
kind with which we are here so familiar, What may be the 
exact significance of the agitation it is impossible to say ; 
Americans themselves are by no means agreed upon the 
subject, We may be tolerably sure, however, that a move- 
ment among the workmen of America does not mean less 
than it means among the workmen of Europe. It is becoming 
sore and more clear that the Americans are not nearly so far 
ahead of us in social arrangements as they once thought they 
were, Notwithstanding their Republican system, and their 


vast territory, all the practical difficulties which perplex. 


philosophers and statesmen in the Old World are emerging 
in the New. Already a sharp line is beginning to be drawn 
between the rich and the poor ; capital tends to accumulate 
in the hands of a comparatively small class, while wages are 
not found to advance in proportion to the profits of employers. 
These are the conditions which have given rise to Socialistic 
aspirations in Europe, and it was inevitable that they should 
have a similar result in America, where there are plenty of 
refugees with ready-made schemes for the regeneration of 
the Universe. 


REFRACTORY CHILDREN.——Mr. Edwin Chadwick has 
written in Zhe Times on this subject a sensible letter, which 
especially deserves to be read and pondered over by those 
numerous persons who imagine that corporal punishment and 
other severities are likely to effect a cure in such cases. The 
child in the instance referred to was only eight years old, 
yet the magistrate before whom his mother brought him 
could only recommend whipping as a possible cure. There 
is no doubt in these exceptional cases of precocious vice and 
rebelliousness some ingrained hereditary tendency ; but at 
the same time it may be suspected that the parental manage- 
ment has been rarely, if ever, what it ought tobe. If we 
could examine the career of such children from the outset, 
we should usually find that there has been undue petting and 
indulgence in the early days, when infantine naughtiness 
and wilfulness are apt to seem to parents who are not over- 
wise to be qualities which are almost engaging. But as the 
child becomes bigger and stronger,and as its misdeeds become 
more unpleasant, indulgence is alternated with severity, till 
at last a stage is reached when the parent ceases to be 
either loved or feared. Under such circumstances as these, 
the authority of any tolerably sensible stranger is preferable 
to that of the father or mother, because the child, who from 
experience has gauged pretty accurately the parental 


resources of repression, never feels sure but that the stranger, 


may resort to some unknown, and therefore terrifying, 
means of quelling rebellion. But Mr. Chadwick’s proposed 
remedies go, of course, far beyond this. They consist, not 
only of firm yet kind discipline, but of constant employ- 
ment and occupation, so that the small culprit’s thoughts 
are gradually diverted into new and wholesome channels. 
In fact, the perusal of Mr. Chadwick’s letter deepens our 
conviction that for juvenile offenders (if not even for adults) 
mere punishment, unaccompanied by judicious industrial 
and moral discipline, is likely only to convert the youthful 
offender into a case-hardened criminal. 


SHAVING AT BERLIN.—It is not easy to discover why 
the Berlin barbers have had an autumn meeting. They 
cannot be said to have arrived, after a survey of their pro- 
fessional services, at any important conclusions, They have 
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discouraged, it is true, the practice of shaving with the 
operator’s hand upon the nose of the patient, and in the 
matter of conversation they have limited themselves for 
the future to observations which will have a bearing upon 
the “business in hand.” So far as the public nose is 
concerned, it is satisfactory that the German barbers should 
cease to regard it as a handle designed for their use 
during the process of shaving. On the other hand, they 
might have remembered that if noses are not handles, 
barbers are not bellowses designed to blow down the necks 
of the public, as some of them still continue to think. 
That, however, is a much less important question, though 
it might have been considered, than the fixed delusion 
under which all barbers labour that they are surgeons and 
commercial travellers. The professional tone, combining 
as it does severity with solicitude, adopted at the spectacle 
of a sagacious baldness, is a prerogative of the colleges, 
which, since barbers have ceased to let blood, they are not 
entitled to assume, The extensive administration of free 
incisions along the jaws of the patient and the subsequent 
use of court-plaister is also an encroachment. Barbers, it 
must be added, are not commercial travellers, and it is taking 
a mean advantage of their position to insist upon the quality 
of their soaps, scents, pomades, and tooth-powders when they 
are standing, nose in hand, with a razor traversing the 
outside of the jugular. A little knowledge of the history of 
their art should teach them that, from Charles II. to Poll 
Sweedlepipes, persons who are being shaved like genial 
silence and gingerly treatment on the part of their barber. 
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YCEUM.—ROMEO AND JULIET, THIS EVENING, 
ata Quarter to Eight. x4oth Performance. Romeo, Mr. Irving; Juliet, Miss 
Ellen Terry; Nurse, Mrs. Stirling. Box Office, Mr. Hurst, Cpen Daily, 10 to 5. 


D&RES GREAT WORKS, “ECCE HOMO” (‘Full of 
Divine dignity.”"—7%e 7%mes) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRAETORIUM," “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM," and 
ali his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
roto6. One Shilling. 
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SaAvoy GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, STRAND.— 

NOW ON VIEW. “Besieged,” Painted by F. Holl, Etched by Waltney, 
‘What are the Wild Waves Saying,” Painted by C. W. Nicholls, Engraved by G, H. 
Every. All the Modern Publications On View. 
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[MPORTANT NOTICE.——“THE LION AT HOME.” 
THIS GRAND PICTURE BY 
= Mdile. ROSA ONHEUR, 
Now being Exhibited by Messrs. GLADWELL BROTHERS at 
THE CITY OF LONDON FINE ART GALLERY, 
20 and 21, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C., 
Will be withdrawn from Exhibition 
THIS DAY, SATURDAY, September 33. 
Admission up to 4.0 p.m., One Shilling, or by Special Card of Invitation. © 
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BRIGHTON. —The NEW PULLMAN LIMITED EXPRESS, 
Lighted by Electricity, and fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, now 
runs between Victoria and Brighton. 
From Victoria, Weekdays, at 10.0 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m. 
From KricHTon, Weekdays, at 1.20 p.m. and 5.45 p.m. 
This New Train, specially constructed and elegantly fitted up by the Pullman Car 
Company, consists of four Cars, each over 58 feet in length. 
The Car “Beatrice” (Drawing-Room) contains also a Ladies’ Boudoir and. Dressing 


Room. 

‘The Car “ Louise” (Parlour) contains also a separate apartment for a private party. 

‘The Car “ Victoria” contains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Light Refreshments, 
also a Newspaper Counter. 

The Car ' Maud” is appropriated for Smoking. 

The whole Train is lighted be Electricity, the system being that of Edison's incan- 
descent Lamps in connection with Faure's system of Accumulators, 

Lavatories are piouided in each Car, and a separate compartment for Servants is also 
provided in one of the Cars. . 

The Staff attached to this Train consist of a Chief Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
a Page Boy, and two Guards. 

There is Electrical communication between the several Cars and the Conductors ; a 
passenger travelling in any one of the Cars can therefore call the attention of the 
Conductor by pressing one of the small Electric discs. 

There is a covered gangway communication between each Car, thereby enabling the 
Conductors to pass from Car to Car. 


BRIGHTON. EVERY SUNDAY.—A Cheap First Class Train 
from Victoria at 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Creydon, Day 
Return Tickets, ros. 3 

A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run on the ro.45 a.m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8.30 p.m. Train. Special Cheap Fare from 
Victoria including Pullman Car, 13s., available by these Trains only. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
DAY SERVICE—Every Weekday morning. ‘ ROUEN 
NIGHT SERVICE.—Leaving Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. every 


Weekday. 
FARES—London to Paris and Back st Class, and Class. 
Available for Return within One Month . . £2135 0 £119 0 


Third Class Return Ticket by the Night Service, 3os 

A Through Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice versa. 

Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent cabins, &c. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


a a NS 
. i ‘ICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company's 
Fe “die Wetter Gores: City Ome HeRENE Circus, Ticcadily, and 8, Grand Hotel 
ui re 3 Ci ice, Hay’, ill 5 i i: 
pu rahe ridge Stations y , Hay’s Agency, Cornhill; also at the Victoria 
(By Order), 


J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


GERVICE, ROTTERDAM sates as have “comfortable aeauing 
A NTWERE the latest SID vements or =o soionen SABE 
AND SERVICE EVERY WEEK-DAY. 
porrenoan, “OR ieee 
, arr, 8.10 a.m. 
vis COLOGNE air 409m 
HARwicn. PSBALE, art. 643200" 
CHEAP CIRCULAR TOURS and RETURN TICKETS to 
DALY THE DEAD CITIRG OF THE SUYDER ZEE, 458. sd. 
ERVICE THE TYROL 24 95. 0d. 
ANTWERP ae SS 
AND ITALY. 


ROTTERDAM, Read the GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY ILLUS- 
TRATED TOURIST GUIDE TO THE CONTINENT: 


vIA 200 pages, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., post free, 8d. a 
700 Pe EP THE ARDENNES," price td. post free, r3éd. 
HARWICH Tobe had at all Bookstalls. 
TICKETS, TIME-TABLES, GUIDES, and_ any further 
HEAP anformalian can be obtained any time-during the day on appli- 
cation to . 
y WEST-END OFFICE, 44, REGENT STREET; 
CCONTINEN TAL Continental Booking Ofice, Liverpool Street Station; 
5 or by letterto the 
"Tou RS, CONTINENTAL ‘TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 
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Notice.——=With this Number ts issued, as an EXTRA 
COLOURED SUPPLEMENT, @ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CaIRO 


EGYPT 


TH 
CUTTING A DAM ON THE SUEZ CANAL} AND THE CHIEFS OF THE 
UNITED SBRVICES ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT 


THE first of these sketches depicts a detachment of British troops 
demolishing one of the numerous dams which Arabi had erected on 
the Sweet-Water Canal, in order to cut off the water supply from 
the British lines. The work was very arduous, and many of the 
men were compelled to strip and jump into the water, in order 
more completely to shovel out the sand from the bottom of the 
Canal. The second sketch represents the chiefs of the United 
Services, military and naval, Sir Garnet Wolseley and Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, going to the front from Ismailia in a cattle 
truck, They were accompanied by the officers of their Staff, 
General Sir John Adye, the Duke of Teck, Admiral Hoskins, 
and other officers. Sir Garnet Wolseley is depicted on the right of 
the sketch, and Admiral Seymour on the left ; General Adye is sitting 
in the centre of the truck, facing the Duke of Teck, who is leaning 
against the side, 


TEA IN CAMP 


Here is a scene of true camp life. A fatigue party have come 
in to Tel-el-Mahuta, owing to a block on the railway, and tea is being 
made amongst the thousands of bales and boxes which line the rails 
at this point. 


FIELD BAKERY AND ARMOUR-PLATED TRUCKS AT ISMAILIA 


Tur first sketch speaks for itself, The other depicts the armcur- 
plated trucks which run between Ismailia and the front. The first 
carriage carries a Gatling gun anda 24-pounder, the name on each 
armour plate indicating the ship which supplied it. ‘The second truck 
contains ammunition, &c., and is covered by one of Arabi’s tents 


looted at Mahsameh. 


FIGHTING ARABI WITH HIS OWN WEAPONS 


Tut Krupp gun depicted was one of five taken at Mahsameh by 
the Mounted Infantry, under Captain Pigott, on August 25th. It 
was mounted on a railway truck, and thus converted into a formid- 
able weapon, by Captain Tucker, of the Royal Marine Artillery 
(son, we may mention, of the Rev. W. Guise Tucker, R.N.). On 
the evening of August 28th, when Arabi attacked General Graham in 
force at Kassassin, the gun was run up to the scene of action by men 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, and for an hour alone engaged eight of 
the enemy’s guns, the batteries of the Royal Horse Artillery having 
exhausted their ammunition. The fire fiom the enemy was 
exceedingly hot, but, by shifting the truck backwards and forwards, 
no damage was done, nor were any of the men hit. ‘The officer on 
the left of the engraving is Captain Tucker. In his official report of 
the action General Graham writes :—‘‘ This gun was admirably 
served, and did great execution among the enemy, as the other guns 
had to cease firing for want of ammunition. Captain Tucker’s gun 
became the target for the enemy’s artillery and I counted salvoes 
of four guns opening on him at once with shell and shrapnel, but 
although everything around or in line was hit not a man of the gun 
was touched, and this gun continued to fire to the end, expending 
ninety-eight rounds.” 


TRANSPORTING FORAGE—ENCAMPMENT OF MARINES—-BURYING 
AMMUNITION 


One of the great difficulties of the recent march upon Tel-el- 
Kebir was the necessity of transporting every blade of forage for 
the cavalry horses and the very limited means for doing so. The 
railway existed, it is true, but Arabi had run away with all the 
engines, and those which were subsequently procured were crazy old 
machines not equal to the work. Thus the trucks had in many 
cases to be drawn by horses—terrible work for the poor animals 
under an African sun. 

The bivouac of Marines was sketched at Mahsameh, where, 
amongst the numerous tents captured were some pavilions with most 
gorgeous linings. As not enough bell tents were available for the 
accommodation of all, the men rigged up a variety of shelters from 
the sun out of the materials at hand. ‘The sketch shows a shanty 
erection with the lining of some pasha’s tent, supplemented with 
straw matting. The sketch of burying ammunition was taken after 
the fight at Kassassin on August 28th. Half a battalion went out 
and buried the ammunition which the enemy on retiring had left 
behind, scattered all over the ground. ‘‘ We also,” writes the 
officer who sent the sketch, ‘‘shot a wounded horse and buried a 
Lifeguardsman who had been wounded, and subsequently murdered 


by the Egyptians,” 


PORT SAID—BUILDINGS PURCHASED BY THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 


Turse buildings, until lately the Hotel de Pays Bas, have become 
the property of the British Government at a cost of 78,0007, They 
certainly appear to be well worth the money. “*When one compares,” 
writes the officer who made the sketch, ‘the luxury in which our 
bluejackets are housed here with the hard life they led in the earlier 
days after the bombardment, it is not a matter of wonder that our 
sick list is becoming smaller. Our fellows seem much impressed 
with the importance of their office as military police, and give them- 
selves all the airs of the British Bobby. A more efficient police, 
however, it would be difficult to organise.” 


PARADING A TRANSPORT TRAIN FOR RGYPT, CYPRUS 


WHEN the Royal Sussex Regiment, which has been stationed in 
Cyprus for the past two years, was ordered to make the necessary 
preparations for active service, a transport train had to be provided 
and mules to be obtained. This was done by purchasing the 
animals from the Cypriotes. The mules thus acquired, however, 
were completely untrained, and at the sight of a red coat exhibited 
somewhat alarming symptoms of irritation. Under the tuition of an 
able transport sergeant, however, they were ultimately rendered moe 
docile, and broken in to regular transport work. 


TO THE FRONT FROM ISMAILIA BY RAIL 


WISHING to obtain a peep at the front our artist and the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph determined to go to Mahsamel: by 
train instead of on horseback in the usual way. ‘So cool, so expe- 
ditious, so convenient,” said people in Ismailia. ‘‘You can take boxes 
and wine and provisions for our friends, and you will be received with 
open arms,” Accordingly, ensconced in a first-class carriage which 
formed part of the train, the rest being made up of trucks carrying 
stores, off they started at 6 A.M. laden with good things for the 
folks at the-front, and for four miles the train proceeded happily at 
a good walking pace, when suddenly the engine wanted water, and 
stopped. Another stoppage, however, proved more serious, as 
the officer in command found the train too heavy for the engine, 
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BUILDINGS OF THE HOTEL DE PAYS BAS, PORT SAID, PURCHASED BY THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT FOR NAVAL BARRACKS 


- From a Sketch by a Naval Officer 


TAKING FORAGE TO THE FRONT BY RAIL, ISMAILIA, AUGUST 29 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. Herbert Johnson 


AFTER THE FIGHT AT KASSASSIN—BURYING THE ENEMY’S AMMUNITION, AUG, 29 


A BIVOUAC OF THE ROYAL MARINES AT MAHSAMEH 
From a Sketch by an Officer of the Royal Marines 


From a Sketch by an Officer of the Royal Marines 


CYPRUS 


PARADING A REGIMENTAL TRANSPORT TRAIN FOR EGYPT—MOUNT TROODOS, 
From a Sketch by a Military Officer 
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and decided to leave the latter half, including the first-class 
carriage, on the line. Out scrambled the passengers, and climbed up 
into the trucks in the fore part, leaving behind half the good things 
which they had brought with them, Another three miles were 
traversed when, horror, there was no more water, and no more fuel, 
so the engine and train parted company, the former finding just 
sufficient energy to crawl to Mahsameh, the latter being left with its 
occupants for two hours under the midday sun, gazing, anything but 
lovingly, at the Land of Goshen. ‘‘Hotter and hotter it grew, 
wrote our artist’s companion, ‘‘and more stifling ; the iron bands 
which fastened the heavy bales together on which we sat enthroned 
became so heated that the finger could not rest on them. We had 
nothing to eat, and our mouths felt like red-hot nutmeg-graters, 
our tongues like washleather.” Finally, the replenished engine 
returned, and they reached their destination, Mahsameh, at two 
p.M., having accomplished nineteen miles in eight hours. There 
they enjoyed the hospitality of the 1 3th Bengal Lancers, arriving 
just in time for tiffin. At 7 P.M. back the train started, but two 
miles from Tel-el-Mahuta the engine once more broke down for want 
of water and fuel. Accordingly the able-bodied passengers—for 
there were many sick and wounded returning to Ismailia—walked 
back to Tel-el-Mahuta in the moonlight. Suddenly they were 
startled by the sound of a voice, ‘‘ Halt ! Who goes there?” and by 
the sight of a bayonet gleaming from behind a mound—the welcome 
challenge of a sentry of the English lines. After some little trouble 
the water carts for supplying the trains were found, and despatched 
up the line to the engine, while our artist and his companion waited 
- Tel-el-Mahuta for its arrival, and then once more mounting the 
truck proceeded without farther mishap until Nefiche—three 
miles from Ismailia—was reached. There the officer in command 
determined to fill his water tanks, showing himself zealously particular 
as to the exact position of the ‘steam turtle” under his charge. 
“‘Move it just two feet farther. No! A foot and a-half !” he cried, 
anxious to be as mathematically correct as possible. Finally the 
travellers reached Ismailia and home at 2 A.M. 


PORT SAID—PLACING A GUN ON FORT ROYAL 


Aster the occupation of Port Said the Arab population left the 
town in large numbers. As there was a fort of considerable strength 
garrisoned by a force variously estimated at from 500 to 2,000 men, 
distant about seven miles from the town, it was thought prudent to 
entrench the town to landward. This duty devolved upon the 
marines and blue-jackets, who performed it in their usual admirable 
manner. 


AN ENGLISH GENERAL TO THE FRONT 


“Sip H, Havetock ALLAN,” writes our artist at Ismailia, 
‘* purchased a trap here, and harnessed a pony and camel tandem 
fashion. His servant drove the trap full of baggage, while the 
general himself rode his charger. The turn-out caused a great 
sensation among the soldiers and residents when he left for the front 
yesterday, August 29th. Another camel carrying baggage com- 
pleted the procession.” : 


GENERAL GRAHAM’S HEADQUARTERS 


Tuis sketch shows the aspect of General Graham’s quarters at 
Kassassin Lock before the advance in force was made to Tel-el- 
Kebir. The camp subsequently assumed immense proportions, and 
a correspondent of a contemporary described it as appearing like 
‘a large tented town, being full of life, the smoke curling up, 
dust flying, and flags waving, and there is the busy hum of twenty 
thousand voices.” Another writer pictured it as “a tent city, three 
miles long by half-a-mile broad.” 


TOWING ENGINES DOWN THE CANAL 


AN officer writes as follows : ‘* The R/osiza transport towed four 
lighters, with engines and rolling stock, into Port Said yesterday. 
The distance she had traversed with these unwieldy barges was 
upwards of. 130 miles of open sea. Luckily the weather was fine, 
or her difficulties would have been greater. Once arrived at the 
entrance to the Canal, all fear of a catastrophe was at an end. 
Moreover, as I show in my sketch, they defiled easily down between 
the long avenue of vessels which are always to be found waiting to 
pass to the. Mediterranean or to the Red Sea.” 


WAR PREPARATIONS IN INDIA 


WHEN the order for the embarkation of the Indian contingent 
for Egypt was received at Bombay, the utmost activity was shown 
on all sides to get the men and stores shipped as expeditiously as 
possible. Our sketch depicts some of the scenes at the docks, and 
are thus described by the artist :— 

“ The sketch of a bullock-cart shows the driver arrayed in a cast- 
off coat of H.M. vegulars—a vestment in great favour amongst this 
distinguished community. The coat is surmounted by a red cap 
lined with yellow, which speaks volumes for the taste of this mortal. 
He is asleep, but the bullocks pursue the even tenor of their way. 
It is unnecessary to add that the imperative orders to carry the 
fittings as expeditiously as possible to the dock are disregarded. 

‘‘Next is a scene in a godown with commissariat stores—grain, 
drinking and water vessels, scales, and chains being depicted in the 
front. Parsees are looking over the stock, a soldier is at the table 
checking the bags leaving the shed, and Coolies are picking them 
up, and carrying them off, toa chorus led by the infatuated gentle- 
man, their #zccadum or overseer, who may be seen clapping his 
hands and stamping his feet in his zeal for his laudatory calling. 
ute bags are being conveyed to a steamer lying just outside the 
shed. 

‘*My third sketch represents a crush of traffic at the Prince’s 
Dock Gate. Carts laden with hooped bales of dry grass for 
the expedition are blocked, and the drivers, regardless of the pre- 
sence of a ees civic functionary and his weapon, are discussing 
the gravity of their situation. A fat Bunnia, on a pile of scantlings 
in another cart, appears in the background, squatting placidly on 
his property. 

‘© No. 4 shows Coolies loading a steamer with ballast. The work 
isso arduous, and the size of the pieces of rock so stupendous, that a 
gang of twelve Coolies is at least required to have the work done 
efficiently, though I will not say expeditiously, as this is opposed to 
their ideas of skilled labour. A Coolie in the boat outside is 
handing up a piece of granite, which will be carefully passed on 
with two hands from one Coolie to another, until it is finally 
deposited in the hold—the process requiring the ‘choral service’ 
peculiar to native work-people. 

‘©The last sketch illustrates a shipment of mountain battery mules 
at Prince’s Dock, The admirable facilities at the dock for shipping 
enable the work to be done expeditiously and without harm to the 
beasts, who, on the whole, have taken kindly to the peculiar 
sensation of being carried up in the sky by the massive §-ton 
cranes which line all the quays. The natives take delight in 
watching the shipments, and encroach, perhaps, too freely on the 
limited space, notwithstanding the wrathful imprecations of the 
yellow ‘ofee’d administrators of the truncheon, who are not 
generally available in sufficient force to successfully control the 
offenders.” : 


ALEXANDRIA AS IT IS 


THESE engravings, which are from photographs by M. P. Sebah, 
of Cairo, will give the reader some idea of the aspect of the 
European quarter of Alexandria after the incendiary fires of July 11th 
and following days. We have already described the devastation 
caused by Arabi’s retreating troops, but with regard to the Place des 
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Consuls, or, perhaps, as it is more popularly known, the Great 
Square, where the chief hotels and houses of business were situated, 
we may mention that the havoc wrought there by the flames was so 
great that, on first landing, even The Limes correspondent, who was 
well acquainted with the city, could with difficulty make out his 
whereabouts, ‘As I walked along,” he wrote, ‘‘I tried but failed 
to distinguish one house from another. Ina place which I have 
seen almost daily for seventeen years, I could not even find out the 
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openings of the familiar streets leading to the markets. I could 
only guess where certain familiar houses had been from their 
proximity to the statue of Mehemet Ali, which stood alone in the 
centre.” The Bourse Street, which is shown in another engraving, 
was comparatively little injured, though the lower floors had been 
looted. As soon as the British occupied the city, the utmost energy 
was exerted on all sides to clear away the ruins so far as to make 
the streets passable, and this was effected by the Blue-jackets in a 
remarkably short space of time. P 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CAIRO 


Our coloured supplement this week gives a complete bird’s-eye 
view of Cairo, looking north-east, and embraces the whole district 
between the eity and Ismailia, which has been the scene of the 
recent military operations and of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s march upon 
Cairo. The details of the entry of our troops and the complete and 
peaceable surrender of the Cairenes are given in another column, so 
that we may confine our remarks to a brief description of the chief 
points of interest shown in the view. ‘ : 

The City of Cairo is situated on_a sloping plain, lying between 
the Nile and the Mokattam range of hills, and dates its foundation 
from 969 A.D., when it was built bya victorious general of the first 
sovereign of the Fatimite dynasty who ruled in Egypt. It was 
called Kaherah, from the fact that the planet Mars (Arabic, Kéher) 
was in the ascendant on the night of the foundation. In shape the 
modern Cairo is an irregular oblong, about three miles in length 
and two in breadth, and contains a population of 370,000, of whom 
20,000 are Europeans. The city was greatly beautifed and strength- 
ened by the Sultan Saladin, who surrounded it with formidable 
walls of masonry, and in 1166 built the citadel on an elevated rock, 
which dominates the town, though it in its turn is commanded by the 
hills behind. The view of the town from the platform of the 
citadel is exceedingly fine, and was engraved. in our issue for 
June 17th. In the time of Mehemet Ali Cairo was greatly 
improved, but the chief changes were introduced after the 
accession of the late Khédive Ismail, when new streets were 
opened, new quarters laid out, and the great square of the 
Esbekeeyeh transformed from a collection of low pot-houses 
into its present handsome condition, With reference to the sur- 
roundings of the city, the Pyramids of Ghizeh shown in the fore- 
ground need no mention here. ‘‘ Old Cairo” is situated about two 
miles from the city proper, and was the site of the Egyptian Babylon, 
and once must have been of very considerable extent, The ruins of 
the old Roman fortress are still visible. Turning to the other side of 
the city, at Boolak is the museum of Egyptian antiquities, to which 
the well-known French Egyptologist, Mariette Bey, devoted the 
latter part of his life. At Shubra there is a splendid palace and 
garden built by Mehemet Ali, the road thither from Cairo is 
reckoned the Rotten Row of the Egyptian capital; and at Heliopolis 
the famed Temple of the Sun once stood, and the oldest obelisk in 
Egypt still exists. : 

Going further afield, the map plainly shows the route followed by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and his troops from Ismailia to Cairo—namely, 
along the railway and Fresh-Water Canal to Zagazig, whence, with 
a sharp turn at right angles, the railway runs direct to Cairo—in all 
a distance ofa hundred miles. The chief battle-fields of the cam- 
paign—Tel-el-Mahuta, Mahsameh, Kassassin, and lastly, the all- 
important stronghold of Arabi, Tel-el-Kebir—are clearly marked, 
and it will be seen how easily Arabi was enabled to cut off the water 
supply from the British army by damming the Fresh-Water Canal, 
which flows between the Nile and Ismailia, The old camel route to 
Suez across the desert, before the infidel had made either the iron or 
the water way, is laid down, as also the track of that memorable 
march across the desert, which Bonaparte and his troops accom- 
plished in 1799. ¢ 


“KIT—A MEMORY” 


Mr. Payn’s New Story, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, is 
continued on page 297. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN RIFLE CONTEST 


On Friday week, while the Hillsdale crew were suffering 
defeat on the Thames, and Fortune was deserting the Australians 
at Manchester, England was winning a still nobler victory at 
Creedmoor. Twelve of the men shown in our sketch, among 
whom were Majors Pearse and Humphry, formerly Queen’s Prize- 
men, Captains Godsal and Mellish, Lieut.-Colonel Walrond, Sir 
Henry Halford, and other well-known Wimbledon marksmen, 
defeated twelve American National Guardsmen at all the ranges. 
These were 200, 500, 600, 800, 900, and 1,000 yards—covering 
the whole field of military rifle shooting. At 200 yards the 
British Twelve led by 9 points, at 500 by the same number, at 
600 by only 13 but at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, at which ranges 
the Americans had been expected by their countrymen to show 


. “He at once gave to us a position and a name. 
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their superiority, the British team largely increased their lead, and 
finally won by 170 points, making 1,975 out of a possible 2,520, 
Major Pearse kept up his reputation by making the highest score of 
the match—177 out of a possible 210. Private McVittie followed 
with only one point less, while Corporal Parry and Private Boulter, 
both of the Second Cheshire R.V., with 170 each, exceeded the 
best score made by the National Guardsmen. The British team 
were under the orders of Sir Henry Halford, Lieut.-Colonel 


Walrond, and Major Humphry—a Committee appointed by the 
National Rifle Association. All the arrangements were made by 
Major Waller, who was, however, unable to accompany the team. 
Next year the American team come to Wimbledon to try their 
luck again, and, though doubtless defeat will have stimulated them 
to greater exertions, we hope and expect to see Great Britain once 
more victorious. 


THE LATE DR. PUSEY 


EpwARD BouvERIE PusEY was the second son of the Hon. 
Philip Bouverie (who assumed the name of Pusey), younger 
brother of the first Earl of Radnor. He was born in 1800, and 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated as a first class in classics in 1822. Shortly afterwards, 
he was elected to a Fellowship of Oriel, and in 1828 was appointed 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University. About this time he paid a visit to the German 
Universities, and his theological opinions inclined to the Rational. 
istic side. Soon afterwards, however, he became a decided High 
Churchman, in the new sense of the word. He was not one of 
the original projectors of the ‘ Tracts for the Times.” Nevertheless, 
his adoption of the cause for which these tracts were written was 
regarded by the leaders of the movement as an event of consider- 
able importance. “In his A/ologia Newman says of Pusey, ‘‘I felt 
for him’ an enthusiastic admiration. His great learning, his 
immense diligence, his scholar-like mind, his simple devotion to 
the cause of religion, overcame me.” And Dr. Newman adds, 
Without him we 
should have had little chance of making successful resistance to 
Liberal aggression.” Then his assured position as a University 
Professor and Canon of Christ Church, his aristocratic connections, 
and the popularity conferred by his munificence, all helped to make 
him influential. “Moreover, his teaching was decisive. There was 
no hesitation about him. This was right, that was wrong. His 
ecclesiastical statesmanship enabled him and his lieutenants tv 
rally to the Anglican flag much of what was most distinguished 
in the England of that generation. 

Dr. Pusey has often been charged with dishonesty ; because, 
unlike Newman, Manning, and many others, he stayed in the 
Church of England, and did not deem it advisable to prostrate 
himself before the Bishop of Rome. Without charging him with 
dishonesty, it may be perhaps admitted that his logic was faulty, 
yet thousands of persons at the present day, who hold the same 
views as Pusey held, conscientiously remain members of the Church 
of England. The fact probably is, that Pusey saw further into 
the future than his contemporaries. Perversion to Rome is less 
popular than it was; first, because “ Puseyites,” instead of being 
snubbed and bullied, are to a great extent let alone by their fellow- 
Christians of other doctrinal views; and, secondly, because the 
experience of converts has shown that Popery is not such a bed 0 
delights as innocent admirers of the Primitive Church fancied forty 
years ago. Dr. Newman, the most famous convert Romanism Nas 
secured since the Reformation, was notoriously slighted for years, 
while Dr. Manning has only held his own by exhibiting a zeal 
exceeding that of native-born Ultramontanes. 

At all events Dr. Pusey stayed in the Church of England, and, by 
a rapid succession of writings, and by his ‘ Library of the Fathers, 
brought about those changes in Church architecture, music, doctrine, 
and ritual which have so profoundly affected the Church ol 
England, and which have influenced Evangelicals as well as 
Anglicans, 

Dr. Pusey’s life has been one of busy industry and constant contro- 
versy, but not of adventure. Its noteworthy incidents ar 
therefore, few. In 1843 he was suspended for three years for 
preaching a sermon which was held to involve the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. Many years later he denounced (in company with 
11,000 clergymen) ‘‘the miserable and soul-destroying judgment 
of the Privy Council in the matter of ‘“ Essays and Reviews; _ Mm 
1865, in a volume called ‘‘ Eirenicon,” he advocated the amalga- 
mation of the Church of England and Rome. This dream was 
dispelled by the promulgation of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
five years later. Dr. Pusey took a great interest in the foundation 
of Keble College, partly because of his friendship with the author 
of the ‘Christian Year.” His latest public utterances have been 
the expression of his sympathy with the imprisoned Mr. Green 0% 
Miles Platting, and a denunciation of the attempt to relax the 
marriage laws concerning deceased wives’ sisters. He died peace 
fully, after an illness of some days, at Ascot Priory, on Saturday, 
the 16th inst. His brother, his daughter, and his grandson, the 
Rey. J. E. Brine, were present. The funeral took place on 


_ Thursday, the 21st inst., in the Cathedral, Christ Church, Oxford. 


—Dr. Pusey never sat for his photograph. Our engraving is from a 
life-sketch made in November, 1873, which has been photographed 
by Mr. Samuel A. Walker, of 230, Regent Street, W. 
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THE LATE MRS. HARRIET CAMPBELL 


Mrs. HARRIET CAMPBELL, who died at Southgate on the 30th 
of July last, was the third daughter of the late Major George 
Hamilton, of Mount Hamilton, Tyrone, Ireland, an officer who 
served with distinction in the 5th Dragoon Guards during the 
Peninsular War, and afterwards with the 16th Lancers at the siege 
and capture of Bhurtpur, in India. These Hamiltons were a 
warrior race, for every male member of the family, from father to 
ave borne a commission for the last two centuries, and 
nearly every one of these officers has been either killed or wounded 
in action. These facts are without parallel in the records of the 
British Army. 

In 1848 Miss Hamilton married Major-General (then Captain) 
J. Douglas Campbell, R.E., retired list, late Chief Engineer of the 
Punjab, a distinguished officer, who has served at the battle of 
Maharajpur, throughout the Indian Mutiny, and the Second 
Burmese War. During the terrible times of the Mutiny, Mrs. 
Campbell was the guiding star of a large number of the fugitives 
from Morar, Gwalior, where escape was in a great measure due to 
her energy, resolution, and courage. When the remnants of the 
terrified and weary band of which she was the leader, after walking 
for days and nights with hardly a morsel to eat, under a burning 
sun, gave up hope—footsore ‘and exhausted—while yet a great 
Jistance from Agra, and expecting every moment to be massacred 
by the hostile villagers, this heroine’s spirit and resources did not 
fail her. She managed to get a few words, detailing their fearful 
plight and situation, pricked with a pin ona scrap of paper, 
conveyed to her husband, and he, in spite of great dangers and 
difficulties, succeeded in obtaining and bringing out native carts 
and an escort, by which means they were able to reach Agra in 
safety. A full account of these adventures, and the hardships and 
perils which the fugitives endured, will be found detailed_in 
Copeland’s ‘Narrative of a Lady’s Escape from Gwalior.”—Our 
engraving is froma photograph by W. T. Bashford, Portobello, N.B. 


THE NEW COUNTY HALL AT PRESTON 


Tue county business of Lancashire is transacted at Preston. The 
new offices recently erccted there for the use of the magistrates were 
opened last week by the Earl of Derby, Chairman of the Bench. 
They are built from the designs of Mr. Little, of Manchester, and 
form a stately pile of buildings facing Fishergate, the principal 
thoroughfare of the town. 

The building contains the usual suites of offices, all of which are 
farnjshed with the latest conveniences and improvements. The 
principal apartment, however, is the County Hail, arranged after 
the manner of the House of Commons. It is a splendid room, 
capable of seating about six hundred magistrates. It has all the 
appearance of a College Hall. The walls have been decorated with 
sictures and heraldry, giving an epitome of the eventful History of 
the County Palatine. In panels, at intervals round the room, are 
portraits of eminent natives of the county: Romney the painter, 
Lord Justice Holker, John Dalton the chemist, and many others. 

The decorations have been carried out by Messrs. Shrigley and 
Hunt, of Lancaster and London, and reflect great credit on them 
and on their artists, Messrs. Jewitt and Allen. 


Nore. The illustration of Wideawake Birds, published in our 
issue of July 1, was froma photograph by Mr. Lay, a naval petty 
officer stationed on the Island of Ascension.—We accidentally 
omitted to state that the title of Mr. Marvin’s new work, reviewed 
by us last week, is ‘‘ The Russian Advance Towards India.” It is 
published by Messrs. S. Low and Co. Mr. Marvin writes to us 
with the view of exculpating himself from the charge brought 
against him by our reviewer, namely, that he was ‘‘ indiscreet ” in 
revealing what Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and others ‘*confided” to him. 
Tle says that each statesman and general whom he interviewed knew 
that their conversations would be reported, and that his book has 
been read in Russia with entire satisfaction, 


son, hi 


boasts of ‘* peace, retrenchment, and reform,” in a war which might 
have been avoided had they known, as Lord Beaconsfield did, how 


on Monday afternoon at Manchester. The report of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee—an able vesemdé of the Session from the workman’s 
point of view, chiefly dealing with questions connected with the 
Employers Liability Act—was read by Mr. Broadhurst, M.P. 

The Committee,” it was observed, ‘‘ could see no hope of satis- 
factory legislation until the system of conducting business had been 
considerably improved.” On Tuesday the President, Mr. Austin, 
of the Amalgamated Engineers, delivered an address, and a resolu- 
tion was passed advocating the appointment of working men and 
women as factory and workshop sub-inspectors. Arguing in favour 
of the better representation of labour, the President pointed out that 
a levy per head of one penny weekly (?) would produce ‘a sum of 
25,000/, a year for twenty-five working-class members of Parlia- 
ment "—a much more liberal estimate than that of the Irish 
Nationalists, who arrived the other day at the conclusion that an 
average M.P. could be provided for something like three 
pounds a week, The Congress was attended by 153 delegates, 
representing 126 societies, with an aggregate of 510,592 members, 

In THE Coat Disrricrs the agitation for higher wages 
continues to gain ground wherever the workmen are not more 
or less bound by previous agreements with their employers. 
On Tuesday, at a meeting of the coal-miners of Stafford, Wor- 
cestershire, and Shropshire, at Wolverhampton, resolutions were 
carried supporting the demand of the North Staffordshire men for a 
To per cent. advance, and instructing all the other districts to apply 
for a similar rise. At a mass meeting on Buckley Common the 
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Moid, Buckley, and Hawarden pitmen unanimously decided to claim 
15 per cent. increase of wages, with the alternative in case of refusal 
of a general strike. The Executive of the Scottish Miners’ Associa- 
tion have passed a notice, calling on all the miners in the West of 
Scotland to ask for sixpence a day advance on or before the 1st of 
next month, 

In IrneLAND the Lord Lieutenant’s tour in the wild West has 
been on the whole not unsuccessful, though escorts of cavalry on 
land and armed guard-boats on the lochs spoke unmistakeably of 
lurking dangers. Along the road from Westport to Lenane there 
was even some display of loyalty, and at Galway, where His 
Excellency arrived by sea (after a flying visit to the Isles of Arran) 
to inspect the new floating dock which is now being constructed at a 
cost of 35,000/., there were pleasant exchanges of complimentary 
speeches and presentations of loyal addresses from the Town and 
Harbour Commissioners, which were not marred by any 
untoward incident.—Mr. O’Donnell, M.P., at a banquet given 
by the Drogheda Independent Club, has_ surpassed himself 
in a vehement onslaught on the Ministry. ‘He and his friends,” 
he said, ‘had small admiration for the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, but he would as soon think of comparing William 
Ewart Gladstone with Benjamin Disraeli as he would of comparing 
a carrion crow with the eagle of the firmament.” Mr. A. O’Connor, 
M.P., and other Irish members are engaged ona scheme for the 
partial amalgamation of the numerous independent organisations 
which all claim the support of Mr. Parnell and his followers. Each 
organisation will still be left free to agitate, but under the super- 
vision of a Central Council of Irish M.P.’s and representatives of 
the associations, whose duty it will be to “determine the special 
object of the general policy to be pressed upon the country at any 
given period.” —The Chief Commissioner of the Dublin police has 
written to deny that any pressure was put upon the men not to 
bring grievances as to discipline before the Commission. A private 
circular has, however, been issued to the County Inspectors of 
Constabulary, in which it is stated that the Executive is of opinion 
that the late agitation was mainly due to petty acts of tyranny on 
the part of certain officers which will not be countenanced by the 
authorities. Upwards of a thousand ejectment decrees have been 
posted this week in the Court House at Swinford at the suit of Lord 
Dillon. No rent has been paid on the estate for three years, and 
no offer of a reduction has latterly been accepted.—Among the 
claims of compensation recently put in is one of 2,000/, by 
John Dillon for the murder of his father, and another 
of 20,0002, by Mr. J. W. Bourke, of Rahassan Park, Galway, 
for the murder of his brother, Walter Bourke.—All efforts to obtain 
a reprieve for Patrick Walsh, convicted of a murder last year 
at Letterfrack, have been ineffectual. The execution will take place 
in Galway Gaol on the 22nd inst.—While some workmen last 
Thursday were carrying out excavations for purposes of drainage at 
the base of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a tower supporting a flying 
buttress, beneath which a deep hole had been dug, gave way, ant 
the buttress, which was simply built up against the wall, fell out- 
wards, killing two children on the spot, and so severely injuring an 
elder girl that she died within an hour at the hospital. The faulty 
buttress had not been put up in the recent restoration of St. Patrick’s, 
but in the course of some earlier repairs executed in 1845. 

At A MEETING, last Monday, of the Hammersmith Bridge 
Committee, it was resolved to memorialise the Board of Works 
against the threatened suspension of vehicular traffic during the con- 
struction of a new bridge, and further, to call a mass meeting for 
next Saturday. The Prince of Wales, it was stated, had written to 
a member of the committee promising to use his personal influence 
on their behalf, The ferry-boats, which the Board of Works pro- 
pose to put on, will be able to carry 144 persons across per hour. 
The actual amount of last week’s traffic was 86,443 passengers and 
10,973 vehicles. 

‘A SINGULAR AND SOMEWHAT TOUCHING BEQUEST has just been 
made to the poor of London by a Neapolitan gentleman, Pasquale 
Farale, ‘‘in memory of his wife, who was born in London, and with 
whom he lived there many happy years.” The bequest consists of an 
unpublished opera, in three acts, to be presented to the Queen, and 
*¢ performed for the benefit of the London poor,” and of the sum of 
18,000 fr., for the purpose of granting yearly three marriage dowries 
of 300fr. each to three poor girls of London, chosen by lot, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. Ata meeting of the Common 
Council the announcement was received with cheers, and referred to 
the City Courts Committee for consideration and report. 

INFLUENTIAL MEETINGS in connection with the Early Closing 
movement have been held within the week in the North-West and 
South of London. The feeling so far has been very strong in 
favour of a general closing of shops at five o'clock on Thursday 
throughout the year. 

Tue THIRD EXHIBITION OF Goons connected with the leather 
trades was opened by the Lord Mayor at the Agricultural Hall last 
Friday, and will remain open throughout the week. There are 115 
exhibitors from all parts of England and Scotland. 

DISSATISFIED seemingly with the share allotted to them in the 
opening ceremony of a few weeks back, the Affiliated Working 
Men’s Clubs of London assembled in great force at Fairmead last 
Sunday to celebrate the acquisition of Epping Forest for the recrea- 
tion of the people. The delightful weather brought many thousands 
together, and the proceedings throughout were most orderly. 

AT A MEETING on Monday of the North Moor Spinning Com- 
pany at Oldham, a resolution was carried unanimously in favour of 
the projected ship canal from Liverpool tg Manchester. The saving 
to spinners in carriage rates [would amount, said the chairman, to 
1,500,000/, 

Besipes Dr. Pusey, of whom we have given a memoir else- 
where, the obituary for the week includes the names of Mr. Fyfe, 
the painter ; Sir James Alderson, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen, and sometime President of the College of Physicians ; 
the Ifon. and Very Rev. Canon Wellesley, Dean of Windsor ; 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, late M.P. for South Warwickshire, the well- 
known author of the '* Noble and Gentle Men of England 3? and 
Sir D. Wedderburn, lately M.P. for the Haddington Burghs, a 
cemparatively young politician, from whom great things had at one 
time been expected by the advanced Liberals. 

On Wednesday the Twenty-fifth Annual Congress of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science was opened at 
Nottingham with an able address from the President for the year, 
Mr, G. W. Hastings, M.P., of which the chief topics were educa- 
tional progress and land reform, notably with reference to the 
Settled Land Act of the present year, which Mr. Hastings regards 
as the commencement of a new era in agrarian legislation, The 
Congress met in the new University Buildings, opened last year by 
the Duke of Albany—a convenient arrangement by which all six 
sections can carry on their work under the same roof, 

On Tuesday last the Lor? Mayor and the Sheriffs, attended by 
the Sword and Mace-bearers and the City Marshal, left London 
by the Flushing route for Ilolland, in order to present to the King 
of the Netherlands the address of welcome, in a splendid gol 
casket, which would have been handed to him at the Guildhall, had 
not his visit to this countrv been cut short by the fatal illness of his 
wife’s sister, the Princess William of Wurtemburg. At the Hague 
they were received in State, wearing the Netherlands decorations 
recently conferred on them. In his reply to the address, the King 
expressed regret that he and the Queen were not able to be present 
at the Guildhall, but hoped that they would be more fortunate next 
year. Je trusted the bonds of amity between Creat Rritai and 
the Netherlands would lon continue. 


Tur Latest Aisrurtic Guest-Carp is a natural lily-leat 
bearing the name of the visitor painted in golden letters. 

Tue PARKES MuskuM.——H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, has accepted the Presidency of the Parkes Museum, which 
is about to be reopened in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 

A BEAUTIFUL “ ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS,” by Leonardo 
da Vinci, has been discovered in the workshop of a tailor at Turin. 
The picture bears Leonardo's monogram in the corner, and measures 
3 ft. by 2 fl. 3% in. 

Tue Houses on THE Dom PLatz, surrounding Cologne 
Cathedral, are to be demolished, so that the Minster may be seen 
to better advantage. The necessary funds for indemnifying the 
occupants, pulling down the houses, &c., are to be furnished by a 
grand lottery—rather a dubious method of obtaining money for 
Church purposes, 

_ THE LEVEL OF THE LAKE OF ConsTANceE has diminished con- 
siderably within the last few years, so representatives of the five 
territories which border the Boden See—Austria, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Switzerland—will hold a Congress next month to 
consider the cause of the evil and its remedy. 

TouRISTS IN SWITZERLAND have experienced miserable weather 
this summer, and the present month is said to be the most inclement 
September ever known, The mountains surrounding Lake Leman 
and the Lake of the Four Cantons are white with snow, while at 
Lucerne itself snow fell heavily on Saturday. 

Tur Six AMeRICAN GIRLS whose walking tour across the 
North Carolina Mountains we mentioned last weck have completed 
their wip in safety, Throughout the journey they have not once 
met with any trouble or insult, save the harsh criticisms of their 
own sex, They kept a log book, in which each recorded her 
experiences in turn. 

THe Repty INLAND Post-Carps, which come into use on 
October 2nd, will be issued as both stout and thin cards. The 
former will cost 134d. for one, 234d. for two, 4d. for three, Sid. 
for four, and 6s, 8d, for a packet of sixty. ‘The thin cards will be 
sold at the rate of 13d. for one, 234d. for two, 43{d. for four, and 
11s. 8d. for a packet of 120. 

Tur Late Hastor K, Browne (Pxiz”),——It is not 
generally known that ‘‘Phiz” produced, apart from his illustration 
work, a large number of water-colour drawings and oil-paintings. 
These, strange to say, far exceed in number his drawings in black 
and white, and possess considerable merit. Messrs,. Jay and 
Symons, of Clapham Common, have now on view many of the 
deceased artist’s paintings. 

_ THe RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TUILERIES continues to occupy 
considerable attention in the French Government Fine-Art depart- 
ment, and several plans have been sent in by architects, most of 
which are too expensive to be accepted. The most feasible scheme 
entails an outlay of 520,000/., and suggests that the Pavillons de 
Marsan and Flore should be left intact at each end, while an isolated 
quadrangular building should be erected in the intervening space, 
with a surrounding garden. Four large galleries would be placed on 
the ground-floor, three to be used for annual exhibitions of paintings, 
whilst the fourth, with two large galleries above, would give plenty of 
room for sculpture. If further space was required it would be easy 
to connect the two Pavilions with the main building by galleries. 

Lonpon MorrAa.ity continues to decrease, and the deaths last 
week numbered 1,269 against 1,322 during the previous seven days, 
being a decline of 53, and 104 below the average, while the death 
rate fell to 17°0 per 1,000. There were 3 deaths from small-pox 
(a decrease of 6), 17 from measles (a decline of 12), 29 from 
scarlet fever (a fall of 9), 23 from diphtheria (an increase of 6), 
38 from whooping cough (a rise of 11), 17 from enteric fever (an 
increase of 6), 1 from an ill defined form of continued fever (a 
decrease of 3), 78 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decline of 17), 
and 4 from simple cholera (a fall of 1). Different forms of violence 
caused 46 deaths, of which 41 resulted from negligence or accident. 
There were 2,430 births registered, a decrease of 136, and 114 
below the average. 

ANOTHER BRITISH PRIVATE ARCTIC EXPEDITION has narrowly 
escaped destruction off the Nova Zembla coast, close to where the 
Austrian vessel Zegethoff was abandoned. Sir Henry Gore Booth 
left for the North early this summer in his sloop Kava, intending 
both to join in the Zire search, and to continue his investigations 
on the coast of Nova Zembla. The ara was in Matoschkin 
Strait when Mr. Leigh Smith was rescued, and thence proceeded 
north, meeting the ice on August Ist in lat. 75° 45’ N, and long. 
58° E. Having anchored next day at Berg Island, the Kara was 
forced by the ice into Lystina Bay, and after losing her anchor, cable, 
and a boat, was driven ashore on Tern Island. Happily the 
explorers managed to get off uninjured by lightening the vessel, and 
on September 3rd freed themselves from the ice, and sailed back te 
Hammerfest amid heavy snow and bad weather. 

Tug TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE VOLUNTEER 
MoveEMENT, celebrated last year, is to be commemorated by a 
special medal, designed by Sir Noel Paton, and the drawings have 
just been shown to the Queen at Balmoral. Ler Majesty’s portrait 
will be engraved on the obverse of the medal, while the reverse will 
be occupied by an allegorical design. In the centre will be the 
armed figure of St. Michael, with flaming sword, as the patron of 
righteous warfare, while under the shelter of his wings on one side 
will be a group of a mother with a sleeping infant and a child in 
prayer, symbolising “ altar and hearth.” On the other side of the 
‘Archangel, facing the sea, in the attitude of defence, will kneel 
three male figures in civil dress, but armed with helmet and spear 
and with shields interlocked, representing the volunteers of the three 
kingdoms. In the background a war galley will symbolise the 
Naval Volunteers, while the legend ‘‘Pzo Aris et Focis” will 


_ encircle the groups. 


Tue ENGLISH Views oF AMERICAN SOCIETY, recently put 
forth in various reviews and articles in London journa's, have sorely 
angered a portion of the Transatlantic Press. One particular 
grievance lies in British readers having accepted the clever novel 
“Democracy” as an accurate picture of Washington life, and 
several of the New York journals indignantly aver that it is nothing 
but an overdrawn, though skilful, caricature. But what most 
touches American susceptibilities is the English claim for superior 
cultivation and refinement of manner ; and the New York Critic 
indignantly bids the Old Country mend her own ways before she 
offers advice, ‘* Englishmen may make up their minds that their 
criticisms on American society will neither correct nor instruct. 
With all the vulgarities which inhere in a democracy, and which 
run without restraint in the United States, we cannot accept 
reproof or advice from a country so snob-riddern as England. 
Caste has eaten up English good manners. Tory or Radical, bishop 
or costermonger, all are smitten by the terrible social gangrene from 
which the mass of Americans are free. On the Ii’e of the Latin 
races we can aflord to model ours, for to them base hero-worship is 
almost unknown, With Englishmen it is part of their being. 
Until, therefore, they have cured this domestic evil, our English 
critics should sit silent and ashamed.” 
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1. Your Artist and a Special Correspondent Determine to Take the Train to the Front—We Start at Six a.mM.—2. Wego ata Walking Pace for Four Miles, when the Engine wants 


Water.—3. We Stop Again. The Train Being too Heavy for the Engine, Half the Trucks Must be Left Behind.—4, We Travel Another Three Miles, when—Horror! the 
Engine Suddenly Leaves Us.—5. We Remain for Two Hours in the Broiling Midday Sun, Gazing at the Land of Goshen.—6. But She Has only Gone to Get More 
Water.—7. At Last We Reach Our Destination, and Enjoy the Hospitality of the 13th Bengal Lancers (Nineteen Miles in Eight Hours).—8. We Start 
Back, and Two Miles from Tel-el-Mahuta the Engine Again Breaks Down; We Walk on to Tel-el-Mahuta. “‘ Halt ! Who Comes There ?”— 

g. There We Find and Despatch Water-Carts Up the Line to the Engine.—io. Waiting for the Train at Tel-el-Mahuta—the 

Last Drop of Drinking Water, 11 P.M.—1I. Stopping at Nefiche for Water. We Reach Ismailia Two a.m. 


THE WAR IN EGYPT—FROM ISMAILIA TO THE FRONT BY TRAIN 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, HERBERT JOHNSON 


1882 


Serr. 23, 1882 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


‘Tam afraid, my darling, you have little else to be thankful for.” 


KIT—A MEMORY 


AUTHOR OF “Lost SIR MASSINGBERD,” “By Proxy,” “HIGH Spirits,” “UNDER ONE Roor,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PHYSICIAN IS IN VAIN 


Nor a word did Christopher Garston say of what he had heard of 
Mark’s rejected application ; but for the last few days that remained 
of the term he kept a watchful eye on him; and noticed that the 
road to Baddingly was a more favourite walk with him than ever. 
Moreover that he walked thither alone. Kit himself also paid more 
than one visit to that secluded village, and made certain inquiries, 
the effect of which upon him was that similar to laughing gas. It 
evoked paroxysms of merriment in which, however, he only indulged 
in solitude ; while, on the other hand, as if suffering from reaction, 
he sometimes became intensely melancholy. 

This last state of mind was now become very uncommon with 
Christopher Garston ; but it had not always been so. For years, 
when alone, he had been subject to fits of depression, of which only 
one human being beside himself had been cognisant. ‘But of late 
these had become more and more infrequent. He was ‘getting 
over them,” which, as he said to himself, was ‘‘a good “sign,” 
though he never said of what. He was not much given to mental 
introspection, but contented himself with keeping his eyes uncom- 
monly wide open to all external objects, including his fellow 
creatures. Tis powers of observation had, indeed, through long 
practice, become very keen and (within certain limits) accurate. 
And he now concentrated them—in all kindliness, it should be 
added, and good faith—upon the unconscious Mark, 


By JAMES PAYN, 


He had learnt from Trenna that Mark had not a little scared his 
folks at home by hinting at the possibility of his not returning to 


_ the Knoll for the Christmas vacation, or at all events for the first 


part of it. ‘‘Of course they know nothing about such matters,” 
wrote Trenna ; ‘‘nor, indeed, do I. But is it possible that the prepa- 
rations for the Tripos can be already so pressing?” ' 

The tears rolled down Kit’s cheeks as he read this reference to 
the exigencies of Moral Science. 

‘*He has so frightened his mother and Maud,” Trenna went on 
to say, “that they will be grateful if he comes at all; but do 
persuade him to delay his return as little as possible. And oh, Kit, 
do not yourself delay. It is touching to see how mother and sister 
pine to see their darling back ; but the Knoll, even without him, is 
still a happy home; while mine, dear Kit, you know what mine is, 
What then must it be without you?” 

Kit sighed and murmured, ‘* What, indeed! Poor Trenna!” 

Yet he wrote to her as follows: ‘‘ You may set the minds of our 
friends at the Knoll at ease, my darling, Mark will come home all 
right. But it is possible there may be a few days’ delay. if i also 
am a little behind time I know you will forgive it, since—this is 
between ourselves—it will be for Mark’s advantage. I will tell you 
about it when we meet. There is nothing serious amiss, but he 
wants what the Governor calls ‘a little looking after’”—a phrase 
Mr. Garston was accustomed to use with reference to persons he 
suspected (and he suspected most people) of peculation.—‘‘ From 
this you will gather that I shall come with Mark, and, in fact, be 


_ considerable. 


''A GRAPE FROM A THORN," &C. 


his shadow till I drop him safely at his own door. I was not at all 
surprised to hear of Meade’s success with his Mogadion patient, nor, 
J do assure you, was I displeased. He has no doubt soine amiable 
qualities ; and behaved uncommonly well in the matter of putting a 
stop to the libel case. Iam glad to hear he has gone to London, 
where he will find scope for his talents which are—in his own line— 
But indeed, indeed, he was never worthy of my 
darling Trenna, though in her modesty she may at one time have 
imagined so. If ever I migrate to London, which, as we agreed, is 
a very possible contingency, I think I shall find Braithwaite useful. 
T have a scheme in my head of which I have ventured to drop a 
hint to him which looks very promising. What is brightest in it is 
that it gives me hopes of placing my darling Trenna—and that in no 
distant future—in a position, I don’t say suitable to her deserts, for 
in that case she would sit ‘with a crown of gold on a throne’ 
like Tennyson’s Merman—but one which would befit her.” 

To Mark, Christopher proposed that they should at the end of the 
vacation delay their return home for a few days, to which the other 
eagerly acceded. Kit’s next suggestion, however, namely that they 
should spend the time in question in London, seemed by no means 
so welcome. ‘*I had much rather stay up here,” he said. Even 
when Kit pointed out that to stay at Cambridge when the other men 
‘went down ” without permission was a breach of discipline, Mark, 
though ordinarily most amenable to authority, appeared very willing 
to ‘risk it.” It was only when the other pressed the London 
project as a favour to himself that he consented. 
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Kit’s influence over him was indeed almost without limit. Had 
their positions been reversed, and the Baddingly Road had had ee 
attractions for Christopher Garston, it is certain no peer My 
Mark’s would have placed his feet upon the road to London ; : hile 
as for the authorities I am afraid Kit had but little regard for ge 
Ilis bump of reverence was but small, On the other hanc ya 
would have done anything for his friend—even to some self-sacri a8 
—in the way of friendship. Although he affected esa a 
spirits and the need of a little excitement—‘* Tam a peg es 
Mark, and want a lark,” was his mode of putting it—he ha a 
proposed this glimpse of London life upon his own account at all, 
but solely for his friend’s benefit. . 

Kit had had many such glimpses, and had often heard the chimes 
at midnight in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall, when his father, 
imagined him to have been within sound of those of Great St. Mary. 
There were indeed few young men of his age who had sown so 
plentiful a crop of wild oats as Master Christopher. But young as 
he was his mind had already become in some respects mature, and 
fixed upon serious matters ; if not on sowing good grain, at all events 
on reaping a substantial harvest. His notion was that a little 
London dissipation was the very panacea for Mark’s present state of 
mind, and the thing most likely to sweep away any sentimental 
nonsense it might be harbouring in connection with the Baddingly 
Road. If he was wrong, it was a mistake that his elders and 
betters have fallen into before him, as regards their young people, 
Indeed these little excursions to London, which may almost be said 
to be a part of the University course, are looked upon with no 
disfavour by many a Paterfamilias. Only second to the national 
superstition concerning the benefits of “ roughing it” is the idea that 
it does no harm to young men that they should have their opportuni- 
ties of sowing their wild oats, But it is sometimes fatal to good 
husbandry ; indeed the Poet goes further, and warns us lest this 

Divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 

The British Paterfamilias, however, is not poetical, but, on the 
whole, philosophical. ' 

Any more deplorable failure, however, so far as Mark was 
concerned, than that expedition of pleasure was never planned. 
Our British notions of ‘fa lark” are, it is true, various and 
peculiar. A very common one is that it consists in pointing a gun 
(which you believe to be unloaded) /o7- fz at your sister, and blowing 
her brains out; but the lark of Christopher Garston and Mark Medway 
had no fun in it. Mark was in the worst of spirits, and yawned at 
everything. Kit took him to the Cider Cellars(at that date in their 
prime), to ‘‘ The Judge and Jury,” and to allsorts of entertainments 
which begin when you and I, honest reader, have been for hours 
asleep in our respective and respectable beds, Mark’s behaviour 
even in scenes of attractive dissipation was, as Kit afterwards 
described it, 

As though you had taken sour John Knox 

‘Yo the ballet at Paris, Vienna, and Munich, 
Fastened him into a front row box, 

And danced off the ballet in trousers and tunic, 

Of course he was out of his element, but making allowances for 
the fact that Mark was engaged in compiling a History of Cornwall, 
and had a theory of his own about the religion of the Druids, he 
was still young, and might reasonably be supposed to be susceptible 
to the smile of beauty. He paid no mere attention to it, however, 
than he would have paid to a cricket-match. 

Then Kit shook his head, justly concluding that matters were 
much more serious with his friend than he had had any idea of, and 
took him heme to his mother. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
COMING HOME 


THE Poet has told us, and in all good faith, that ‘* There is no 
place like home;” but it is possible he made that observation in a 
double sense ; for the word ‘‘like” may signify ‘‘so bad as.” There 
was certainly no place (or very few places) calling itself a home, 
which in this sease was like the Grey House. This was a circum- 
stance, however, by no means known at Cambridge, where Mr. 
Garston’s modest dwelling-house at Mogadion had been described, 
by one who was in the best position to do so, as a palatial residence 
inhabited by a county family of distinction, Indeed, one of the few 
reasons which had rather indisposed Christopher Garston to welcome 
his friend’s coming to college was the apprehension that his account 
of matters at home might not be quite identical with his own. For 
though Kit’s mind, as we have said, was maturing rapidly, he had a 
weakness or two still left, and one of these was a tendency to boast- 
fulness. It is bred in the bone insome men. They would have us 
believe that they are spoilt children of Fortune in all things; that 
their speculations on the Stock Exchange are always successiul ; and 
that when they have forgotten their umbrellas it never rains, Nay 
-—what with ordinary mortals is unprecedented—I have even known 
them acknowledge that they habitually win at whist. 

As it happened, Christopher Garston’s fancy sketches of the state 
of things at Mogadion did not suffer by contrast with that more 
literal version which might have been expected from his friend. 
Medway was reticent about his home affairs, and his college friends 
--who, morever, were not Kit’s friends—evinced no curiosity to 
become acquainted with them. In this matter there is between the 
undergraduate and the schoolboy a marked distinction. The school- 
boy is oftcn solicitous to show that his father keeps more horses, 
and is altogether a greater personage, than other boys’ fathers; 
the undergraduate has a noble contempt for such comparisons, and 
wishes on the whole that his father would keep less horses and make 
up the difference to him in his allowance. Kit’s boastfulness was the 
only thing about him which bored his friends ; though it must be 
owned that here and there it did him some service. 

Mr. Robert Braithwaite, for example, would not perhaps have 
been quite so intimate with him had he suspected he was the some- 
what scapegrace son of a country attorney, and (especially) that Kit 
‘had attached himself to him as the man above all others likely to be 
of use to him in after life. As it was, he took Christopher Garston 
for a young gentleman of sufficient means, and with such a remark- 
able talent for business affairs that he mentioned him more than once 
in his letters to his father, the City magnate. Of this fact Kit had 
made himself acquainted, and in the scheme at which he had hinted to 
Trenna it formed no insignificant item. He was returning home, 
indeed, with higher hopes respecting his future than he had ventured 
to entertain before ; but, at the same time, as he drew near the 
Grey House, his heart was heavy within him. Low very, very 
different, he reflected, was the reality that awaited him from the 
picture he had drawn for other eyes. His father, as he was well 
aware, was estranged from him; if, indeed, that could be called 
estrangement which was the gradual separation caused by annoyance 
and disappointment at his own conduct in one whose feelings 
towards him had never been those of a parent. Mr. Garston, senior, 
was a hard man, who, when his son had earned his praise, had been 
silent, but when he merited his rebuke had administered it with 
severity. Such men are common enough, and when they find their 
offspring undutiful inveigh against them as being devoid of natural 
affection, a proof that they themselves are no believers in heredity. 
But Mr. Garston was not only hard as an oak branch, but as 
crooked. His ways were devious, his morality of a low order, and 
backed by sordid saws (‘‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves,” 
‘Beware of being found out,” &c., &c.), which uttered by one in 
domestic authority are apt to be laid to heart by young people quite 


as readily (to say the least of it) as a Scripture text on a bedroom 


Ii, . . . 
ee his father’s hand Kit expected little or nothing ; and without 


any such expectation he knew that the hepes he dg mes ee 
winning Maud Medway for a wife, were, for the present, ops = " 
Ie could not go to her and offer himself as a husband mn how 2 
penny. But he had played his part with her as a lover, ns ps 
flattered himself, successfully. Without having absolute y engage 

herself to him, he was sure that she was cognisant of his fee ines 
towards her, and to some extent at least, reciprocated them. It 


i iti i rk’s affection 
only circumstances were propitious, he felt that with Mar 
and Mrs. Medway’s uae wishes to back him, Maud would berome 
his wife. He had no rival, nor was he likely to have acy £8 < 


Frank Meade he had never had any fears in thisrespect. 
never shown any tenderness for Frank; indeed, her woman's eyem ust 


have long since discovered that he had a weakness for ne = 
though Kit was well resolved that nothing should ever aol le ca 
the circumstance strengthened his own position. Maud would wai 
for him, and, as he fondly hoped, this need not be for long. 

But, in the mean time ! E q 

How he grudged the days he must still pass under yon ae 
looking so grim and bare through the leafless trees. A cin ens 
loveless home indeed, save for its one sweet tenant, Trenna ! : 
must not be concluded that the young man’s thoughts were of himsel 
alone; far from it; he thought of his sister with deep and passionate 
affection, and even of her fate apart from his own. What a life she 
must have had of it, during these last fewmonths, while he had Hee 
at college out of sight of the disagreeable scenes, out of hearing o 
the disagreeable things, which must often have met her eyes and 
ears. Ifow much doubtless she had undergone, and for his ealse, 
and yet how patient, how docile, how uncomplaining she had been! 
What a gentle, as well as stedfast, guardian angel. ae 

She was waiting for him, as he knew she would be, straining her 
eyes from the hall porch to catch the first sight of him as the fly 
drove through the gate ; and, if unselfishness can hallow love, hers 
indeed was sacred. They embraced affectionately, but even as they 
did so, he whispered warily with a glance at his father s docr, ‘‘Is 
he at home?” and she answered ‘‘ No, not just now,” with a sigh of 
relief, or rather of reprieve, and led him into her own little room. 
Then she put him from her at arm’s length, and regarded him more 
as though she had been an affianced bride than a sister, exclaimed, 
‘* Wow well and bright you look, Kit! _ Thank Heaven for that. S 

‘*T am afraid, my darling, you have little else to be thankful for, 
he answered, tenderly, pushing the rich masses of raven hair from 
her brow, and regarding in his turn her comely, but careworn face. 
“*VYou have had a bad time, of it, I fear, Trenna. 

“Don't speak of it, at least not just yet.” she murmured, ‘‘I 
can’t bear it; you left all well at Cambridge?” te 

Oh, yes, Mark is well enough in health ; I brought him with 
me.” 

‘¢T was not thinking of Mark; what is Mark tome? I mean as 
regards your own affairs, There is nothing new amiss, I trust.” 

‘*No, darling, nothing. So far from that I trust things are in 
train to make amends for all my errors and misdoings.” , 

When things went wrong with him, through his own fault, Kit was 
wont to call them, as Beau Brummell’s valet called his master’s spoilt 
cravats, ‘‘our failures,” but the present occasion was a supreme one, 
and seemed to demand a higher flight of morality. 

‘I hope, Kit, there is no danger about your plan,” Trenna 
answered, apprehensively ; ‘‘we have had enough of risks,” 

“No, no danger, dear, and indeed no risk to me. It isa bold 
stroke that I am contemplating, no doubt, but, ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady.’” : 

“Tt is not—oh, Kit,” she faltered; ‘‘I hope it has nothing to 
do with Maud?” 

‘Certainly not. What made you think of her?—the proverb 
misled you. No, I cannot afford to think of Maud just yet.” 

His sister’s lips moved; what they would have uttered had she 
given them leave was ‘‘ Neither now, nor ever ; ” but she would not 
vex him with opposition at such a moment. Moreover it was her 
own conviction, from what she had seen between Frank and Maud 
of late, that Kit’s chance was over in that quarter. 

It was certainly from no association of ideas in Christopher 
Garston’s mind that he continued, ‘* And how about Frank Meade?” 

Trenna turned scarlet, as though he had read her thoughts. Kit, 
on the other hand, attributed her change of colour to another reason, 

‘*T hope there is an end to that folly, Trenna,” he said frowning. 

“There was no folly,” she answered vehemently ; then, with 
exceeding bitterness, she added, ‘but if you mean, Is all chance of 
my becoming the wife of an honest man at an end? I answer ‘Yes,’ 
My lot in life, as you well know, is thrown in with yours.” 

‘A heavy frown passed over Kit’s face; it was with difficulty that 
he restrained a burst of passion. He answered, however, in tones 
even more gentle and persuasive than usual, ‘‘ Thrown in, dear 
Trenna, but not thrown away. A time will come—and soon—when 
you will not regret having been the Good Genius of Kit Garston.” 

She shook her head and smiled sadly. ‘‘ Your intercessor and 
defender, if you like,” she answered ; ‘‘ but not good.” 

‘Nor a genius, perhaps,” he answered laughing. ‘*‘ Well, well; 
we will not quarrel about terms. Let it suffice that no brother ever 
owed to sister what I owe to you. My whole life will be too short 
to repay it.” 

Then she clung to him and sobbed and cried as though her heart 
would break, though not with sorrow only, while he clasped her to 
his breast, and luoked over her shoulder thoughtfully into the dark 
Past and distant Future, 

“‘Vou paid the compensation money I sent you, to Meade, I 
conclude, though you did not mention it, of course, in any of your 
letters?” 

“Ves,” 

‘“How did he take it? It was a delicate operation such as I 
could have trusted to no hand but -yours.” 

“‘Heasked no questions, except whether I was sure it did not 
inconvenience me, as, if so, there was no sort of hurry about the 
repayment. He behaved throughout with a delicacy and generosity 
such as I shall never forget to my dying day.” 

‘He did, did he? Well, that is one thing well over, at all 
events—thanks to you. “He has kept his own counsel, I presume ; 
as to the other matter—the note at Plymouth, I mean—you have no 
suspicion of the Governor’s having heard of that ?” 

“No, Ile has, however, been cultivating relations with Mr, 
Tennant, who had Dr. Meade’s instructions for the libel case.” 

“And whom he swore he never would speak to again,” said 
Kit with a sneer. ** Well, he will learn nothing there if lrank is to 
be trusted.” 

“Frank is to be trusted above all men. 
cognisant of—of—the matter in question.” 

“€No doubt, no doubt,” answered Kit, biting his lip. 

“Father has not hinted of his loss for weeks,” observed Trenna 
after a pause. 

“That’s bad,” mused Kit ; ‘for any one may be sure he has not 
forgotten it. And I suppose you have had to listen toa good many 
Jeremiads concerning my unworthy self.” 

“‘ Your father has not mentioned your name for weeks, Kit.” 

“Indeed. That’s the worst news of all, Trenna. If he is 
silent—is not abusive—there must be mischief brewing.” 

“« Indeed, I fear so,” she answered. i 

** Well, well, we can only wait and hope for the best ; there is no 
use making ourselves wretched about it,” for Trenna’s face was full 
of fear, ‘*There, there, let us talk of something else. I was 


But there must be others 


- recognised her as the same 
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u of this scheme of mine. You know Cook's 


going to tell yo 
Creek?” 
“Yes; the place w 


retence of interest. : 
‘Where the tin mine zs,” you should say. ‘‘ The metal is there 


still, safe enough. The mine was yielding largely when the works 
were stopped, because the expense of the machinery swallowed the 
profits of the yield. It wasa rich mine even in the times of the 
Phoenicians. Borlase says of it * : 

“ Are you quoting from a prospectus? ” interrupted Trenna quietly, 

“Well, upon my life you are a sharp girl, You've guessed it; 
though at present its only an idea in my own mind. I have been 
thinking a good deal about it, and I am quite convinced there's 
: in that mine. 

a Se there would be,” put in Trenna gravely, ‘if you 
could persuade people to sink it there. i 

“Not at all; [ would only persuade them to sink a shaft, and 
then they would find the tin. They would have to find the tin in 
one sense of course to begin with, said Kit with a droll look, 
«but in the end Lam quite sure they would be amply recompensed,” 

“J don’t think you would persuade other people to be ‘quite 
sure,’” replied Trenna drily ; **at least nobody who knows Couk’s 
a ” 
am so,” replied Kit, with an inexpressibly comical air. “There 
is no profit, as has been long admitted, to be got out of one’s own 
country. ‘The folks about here are wholly without enterprise,” 

“You mean that they have had too many enterprises,” observed 
Trenna. Her manner had entirely altered. One would never have 
girl, who but a few moments ago had 
succumbed to her feelings. What had been wax was iron. Or was 
it the difference only between iron hot and iron cold? 

‘Well perhaps so; let us say that after so many underground 
ventures they have become as blind as moles—even to their own 
interests. For my part I shall make no effort to enlighten them. 
I shall appeal to the intelligent public ; people who live a long way 
from Mogadion.” d ; ; 

‘© And do you think,” said Trenna, in the same cynical tone, 
‘that an intelligent public will believe ina mine, the expenses of 
working which swallow up its profits.” } 

‘‘They did swallow them, my dear, but that is no reason why 
they should continue to doso. Science has altered the conditions, 
and given us better machinery at a cheaper rate. Yes, as you were 
about to observe, that is the prospectus again; anda very guod 
prospectus too.” : = 

For Trenna’s air was not only incredulous, but disdainful. ‘IfT 
were you I would say nothing in it about the Pheenicians,” she said 
quietly. f 

‘“‘Why not? I thought the allusion rather a trump card; why not 
the Phoenicians ?” : : 

“Well, because, if I may say so without offence—they, like the 
mines, have been worked out.” ; ; 

“‘There’s something in that, my girl; I'll think about it. And 
just think over the matter yourself, will you. Your suggestions are 
always worth having. We must have something—I mean in the 
prospectus—to remove the thing from the domain of mere speculation 
—Hush, there’s the Governor’s footstep ; not one word of this, 
remember to any living scul, my dailing ; I’ll go out and mect him,’ 

(10 be continued) 


here the tin mine was,” she answered with 
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Two RECENT volumes of the ‘Great Artists” series uf biographies 


(S. Low and Co.) are disappointing. ‘‘ Meissonier,” by Mr. J. W. 
Mollett, is not first-rate work ; partaking more of the nature of an 
elaborate compilation than an independent study of the artist’s life 
and work, Some people, however, may reasonably ask whether 
Meissonier, with all his talent and accomplishments, can be 
reckoned one of the “great” autists, unless an equivocal inter- 
pretation is given to the adjective. Mr, Mollctt’s excuse for 
refraining from criticism seems to us rather feeble. ‘‘1 think,” say's 
he, ‘that the biographer and the critic should be two persons : the 
witness should not assume the function of the advocate.” (Quite so; 
but is the critic necessarily an advocate? Mr. Mollett goes on to 
explain that, because he has yielded to the teinptauion of hero- 
worship, because he has become ‘filled with sympathy” for the 
subject of his compilation, he would therefore have been a “partial 
and worthless judge,” had he attempted criticism of his own. All 
this looks like affected modesty, intended to conceal the nakedness 
of Mr. Mollett’s book-making. Book-making is not necessarily a 
sin; itis often useful—in this case it is useful; but Mr. Mollett 
would have shown better judgment if he had said nothing about the 
advocate and the critic, the biographer and the witness, and had not 
endeavoured so successfully to depreciate himself in a manner which 
indicates not only confusion of metaphor, but confusion of mind. 

It seems that only two volumes of the series can be devoted to 
the Early Italian Sculptors; consequently ‘“‘these little books 
cannot pretend to give more than a mere outline of the progress 
of the sculptor’s art at the time of the Renaissance.” ‘This seems 
tous a mistake. The sculptors of the Renaissance are as much 
worth detailed and individual consideration as the painters. Mis- 
conceptions of this kind have destroyed the value of a series which 
at the beginning promised well. Mr. Leader Scott, in “ Ghiberti 
and Donatello,” deals as much with the Pisani, the Cosmati, and 
Balduccio di Pisa, as with the masters whose names give the title to 
the volume. Criticism and description, consequently, are practically 
impossible, and the work becomes a mere sketch. That it will 
prove a ‘‘useful introduction to the study of deeper authors,’ and 
that it will ‘*be of use asa handbook for Continental travellers,’ 
is not very probable, The fact is a good opportunity has been 
thrown away. 

How five people spent five weeks on the Continent at a cost of a 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, is not the sort of material to make 
a very novel book. ‘* The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends” (kegan 
Yaul and Co.), however, has a certain freshness and unccnyen- 
tionality about it that undoubtedly attract. The five friends were all 
of the fair sex; and the story of their pleasant wanderings Is Very 
pleasantly and simply told by one of them-—Miss C. A. Jones. They 
visited Brussels, Coblenz, Basel, Zurich, and the Rigi, and almost 
every place of interest in Switzerland, returning czd Strassburg. 
Miss Jones’s style is chatty and readable; she has not ‘boiled 
down” guide books ; and she is not ashamed of her own ideas. She 
has a sense of humour, and genuine reverence ; and her little book 
will interest those who have, and fire the emulation of those who 
have not, enjoyed a Continental tour. . 

“Theatrical Anecdotes” is the latest addition to the Mayfair 
Library (Chatto and Windus). Mr. Jacob Larwood, already known 
by his ‘ Llistory of Signboards,” has done his work very well, the 
book being as good a compilation of the kind as we have seen. 
Which, perhaps, is all that we need say. Ee 

Major W. J. Elliott’s ‘* The Victoria Cross in Zululand and South 
Africa,” tells in a spirited and graphic manner the story of the war 
of 1879, and the many heroic deeds by which the campaign was 
distinguished. We cannot agree with many of the author's opinions, 
which are sometimes forcibly expressed ; but his little book is 
certainly interesting, and it is copiously iNasétox-d, 
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Some of Mr. Caldecott’s contributions to our pages have been col- 
lected and republished under thetitle of ‘ Randolph Caldecott’s Graphic 
Pictures,” by Messrs. Routledge and Sons. These drawings are 
somewhat unequal in interest and execution perhaps; but some 
of them possess not a little of the artist’s best qualities. The 
series called ‘¢ Our Haymaking,” for instance, is full of airy and 
fantastic grace, as pleasant as it is individual and one or two 
of the sketches in ‘* Mr. Carlyon’s Christmas” must rank with 
his ablest work. ‘‘ The Wychdale Steeplechase,” again, is notable 
if only for the delightful picture of Squire Marbury on “Grey 
Friar” coming in alone. The other series, though not quite 
so good, perhaps, as these, are laughter-moving, and not without 
grace ; and altogether the volume of delicately-coloured pictures is 
entertaining and desirable. ! ; 

‘“ Phiz” (W. Satchell and Co.) is a timely little memoir of the late 
Hablot K. Browne by Mr. Fred. G. Kitton. Mr. Kitton is already 
known as an artist, many of his drawings having appeared in this 
journal for some years past, together with occasional articles, The 
monograph is extremely interesting ; it embodies a great number of 
facts (some of them curious), it includes a selection from the 
deceased artist’s correspondence, and some appreciative notes 
on his principal works; and it is illustrated with numerous 
eravings, mostly printed from the original blocks. The corre- 


en. ‘ re 
spondence is noteworthy, being eminently characteristic of the 
man, Some of the letters were written to Charles Dickens, 


and are now published for the first time; others, addressed to his 
son, are brimful of rollicking fun, geniality, and affection. 
Altogether the world has reason to be grateful for so comprehensive 
and instructive a memoir of an artist whose work perhaps has yet 
to be appreciated at its true worth. Mr. Kitton has done his task 
ina sincere and simple fashion ; his little book will do much to 
rouse an intelligent admiration of drawings which have the rare 
quality of imagination, as well as humour, humanity, and a piquant 
individuality. 

For some little time past the name of Mr. Henry George has 
been more or less familiar to the readers of English newspapers. 
A work by him called ‘* Progress and Poverty” has been referred 
to with a curious bewilderment by writers of leading articles; and 
not long ago were published two facts concerning Mr. George, one 
was that he had been arrested in Ireland under the Coercion Act, 
but had been released after a short detention, and the other, 
mentioned in the House of Commons, was that he had been invited 
to dinner by a Cabinet Minister, and had accepted the invitation. 
Some who profess to be behind the scenes do not disguise that Mr, 
George is the “‘teacher” of Michael Davitt, and they say that the 
famous letter of the latter to the Standard—that in which Mr. 
Davitt spoke of the nobler vision which had dawned before him in 
the felon’s cell—was written under the influence of repeated 
perusals of “Progress and Poverty.” These things, together with 
the facts that Mr. George recently delivered a striking lecture in 
London, and that he is to be fed by the London Democratic 
clubs, have given hima certain notoriety, and the recent publication 
of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), ina 
cheap edition at sixpence, and of the pamphlet on “The Irish 
Land Question” (William Reeves) at the same price, will put Mr. 
George’s ideas within reach of every one. “‘ Progress and Poverty” 
is political economy humanised. It is as original as it is enthusi- 
astic. Mr. George pits himself against an authority as revered as 
John Stuart Mill, and starting from the fact that with the increase 
of wealth there is no decrease of poverty,—that despite the Midas- 
like power of modern civilisation the poor remain poor, and in 
these days of vast productiveness such a contrast is still possible as 
that between the East and West of London—Mr. George concludes 
that the ‘‘nationalisaticn of the land” is the only remedy for the 
evils of modern civilisation. Make land common property, and 
aholish landlords without compensation, that is Mr, George’s 
answer to the modern Sphynx. That his doctrines will get little 
support in England need hardly be said; but ‘Progress and 
Poverty” may nevertheless be recommended as a remarkable 
contribution to the current literature of democracy. It is the work 
of a man with an original mind. It is closely reasoned and earnest ; 
and the style, which is simple and unconventional throughout, rises 
here and there to a tone of unusual eloquence. 

Dr, Charles Kendall Adams’s ‘¢ Manual of Historical Literature” 
(Sampson Low and Co.) will be warmly welcomed by students. It 
aims at being a complete guide to the histories of the world in all 
languages. It is divided into chapters dealing with histories of 
special periods, such as histories of antiquity, histories of Rome, of 
Greece, of the Middle Ages, &c. The chapters are sub-divided into 
such headings as general histories, histories of particular periods, of 
individual statés, of institutions and civilisation, &c., and each con- 
cludes with suggestions to students for both short and long courses 
of reading. Ina task of such magnitude as this it is inevitable that 
there should be a few deficiencies, but, on the whole, Dr. Adams 
has done his work admirably. The only fault is that, in some cases, 
enough guidance is not given to the student as to the relative value 
of some of the books mentioned. But all students of history will be 
thankful for the work, which will put them at once on the track of 
the best books, and save much time which would otherwise be spent 
in examination of catalogues and worrying of professors. 

If Mr. Matthew Amold has published selections from Byron and 
Wordsworth, Mr. Stopford Brooke from Shelley, and Mr, J. R. Green 
from Addison, Professor Sidney Colvin tay well come before the 
public with ‘*Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage 
Landor (Macmillan) ; for where thousands read the poetry of Byron 
eand Shelley, and hundreds skim the essays of Addison, hardly tens 
are to be found who have read the “Imaginary Conversations” of 
Landor, or the too-abstruse ‘* Gebir.” Lovers of literature will of 
course always go to Landor for themselves. He is a literary giant 
whom no student can afford to neglect, but he holds a position in 
literature something like that held by Spenser ; he is the delight of 
poets and writers, but is too far removed from the mental habitats of 
ordinary readers to be more than a distant object of wonder, and 
perhaps curiosity. To satisfy this curiosity has been Professor Colwin’s 
task, and it is almost superfluous to say that it is done with a tact and 
lovingness which leave nothing to be desired. The critical introduc- 
tion is wise and generous, and difficult as the work of selection was, 
it has been so done that the reader may feel sure that he has in this 
Perea volume most of what was best in the wrilings of 
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TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


To all you people now on land these lines I will indite, but first 
would have you understand—that I address more especially those 
who take an interest in a greenhouse and flowers, especially roses. 
Of course then I have for readers the superior sex, for I never met 
with a lady yet who did not admire the rose. I write as a 
murmurer who has ceased to murmur; as one sore afflicted, who 
has awakened to the fact that there are others so much more afflicted, 
and so exceeding sore, that it becomes unseemly in him to complain 
about his tiny smart when he sees others suffering from his little pain 
multiplied by a billion, and these, as the figure folks say, squared 
and cubed. . 

What do I mean by this rhapsodical introduction? I mean 
insects—insect pests and plagues and abominations, as we call them 
—creatures, however, which in their beauty of construction no 
doubt consider themselves very fine fellows, and enjoy life 
thoroughly when they are let alone. However, we denounce them 
as plagues and pests for destroying our plants, when probably all the 
time, if an aphis can think, it is looking upon us as a race of 


creatures worse than Herods, for we slay not only the children but 
the parents as well. It is always so: the strongest get the best of 
it, though, philosophically and fairly, the insect has as just a right to 
the morsel of space it occupies as six-foot man to his; but if the 
race of aphides would learn wisdom they would affect vegetables 
that the tyrant man has not planted for his use and specially called 
his own. 

Now I dare say there are many people who have never given a 
second thought to an insect upon a leaf or tender shoot. Asa rule, 
ladies notice these things most. They see a rosebud and the young 
stem that supports it covered with insects as closely as they can stick, 
completely covering the surface. They see a similar sight if they 
have a greenhouse, and tell you that their calceolarias or cinerarias 
are very much blighted, and buy aphis brushes or insecticides to 
destroy the pest. To the casual observer these are all the same— 
blight or green fly ; but a second glance will show that they are all 
different, and that each particular plant has its own insect plague 
which loves to feed upon its especial juices, while the first thing the 
insect does as soon as it is born is to crawl to a juicy place, stick in 
its beak or proboscis, and there stop and suck and grow till the 
unfortunate plant can supply no more sap, and withers and dies. If 
any one will take the trouble to look, he will see that the delicate 
pale-green insect of the greenhouse is very different from that which 
clusters upon the rose, and if investigation be carried farther, you 
will see that your cherry-trees carry myriads of an aphis that is 
nearly or quite black; your peaches and nectarines one that 
is rather black, and does not cluster on the shoots, but on the under 
surface of the leaves, making them curl up into a dwelling for the 
insect plague. Your plum-trees, again, have an aphis of a delicate 
French grey, covered with a powdery bloom, and clustering so 
thickly beneath the young leaves, where the rain cannot wash them 
off, that the wonder is that they can find room, and do not burst out 
into a violent quarrel and kick one another down. 

There is an old-fashioned herb, called tansy, well-known to our 
grandmothers, a handsome plant, with beautifully cut and crisped 
Teaves, bearing a cluster of bright yellow flowers that grow close 
and flat, looking at a distance like young gilt buttons. This plant 
has its aphis of a bright purply black—a large aphis, that clusters 
closely upon the shoots, and its peculiarity is this, that if you tap 
astem ever so lightly with a stick, every insect of the thousand 
there gives an angry spasmodic kick, as if resenting the attack, and 
exclaiming, like Mrs. Guppy, ‘‘Get out.” This has a most singular 
effect, for the stems seem for the moment alive—certainly kicking— 
and then the creatures settle down to their sap-sucking once again. 
If you grow beans you will find their tops covered with a black 
aphis by millions, bearing at the first glance a strong resemblance to 
those upon the cherry shoots; and if you turn to your apple-trees, 
you will find that they do not escape, for what is called ‘* American 
blight ” visits them in the shape of a very soft, easily crushed insect, 
covered with minute fibres like extremely delicate cotton wool, 
giving the aphis the appearance of having slipped into a gum-bottle 
and then dried itself in cotton dust. Again, there is the aphis of 
the nettle, an insect of an extremely clever kind, for it contrives to 
get through its short span of life without being stung, at least we 
may take it for granted by its affecting the same class of plant year 
after year 5 and as it is botanically only a very short stride from the 
nettle tothe hop which has its aphis, here is the sore sogreat that, living 
amongst the hop-gardens of Sussex, one feels ashamed in the face of 
such terrible destruction to complain of one’s own garden pests and the 
trouble they inflict. For throughout the country this autumn what 
should have been miles of green and golden hop-gardens luxuriantly 
training their vines from pole to pole, and hanging down in grape- 
like clusters, till in row and vista and clump you have a scene so 
immensely superior to that in a French vineyard that the comparison 
becomes ridiculous, is one series of trails of blackened and apparently 
scorched plants, the leaves small and shrivelled, covered beneath with 
insect life, and above with the foul droppings of the plague. Instead 
of growing tall and luxuriant, the plants are thin and dwarfed, and 
in some cases never reach the tops of the poles. There is no rol- 
licking ‘‘ Here we are again ” shouted vegetably from top to top as 
the hops join hands and swing and dance in the southern breeze, but 
one grim despondent look, one range of foulness that no raincan wash 
away, and instead of hopping time bringing plenty to the grower, and 
a holiday that gives health and a warmer pocket to the squalid side 
of London, there are gardens and gardens that will never be picked ; 
in fact, in some the poles are being taken down and stacked, and the 
fields cleared for another season. 

How is the mischief done? As I have said, both in hops and 
other plants, by the insect thrusting its proboscis into the tenderest 
part and sucking away at the juices till the plant is exhausted. It 
requires many to effect this. Certainly—but the aphides get over 
this difficulty without much effort; in fact, if it were not for the 
many checks to their production this round world would soon be one 
mass of insects so many inches, feet, perhaps miles thick, with no 
room for anything else. “Now please note that [ am not referring to 
the hop blight especially, but to the manners and customs of aphides 
generally. A hop-grower would cordially agree with the middy who 
wrote of certain savages that they had no manners, and that their 
customs were beastly, Certainly the customs of these insects are 
most abominable. You become aware upon your plants of some few 
pairs of tiny gauze-winged flies, so pretty and innocent-looking that, 
as they flit about or crawl upon a delicate stem, you would not think 
of crushing them, even if they were not so small that they pass almost 
unnoticed. NowI am nota naturalist. Time is not given to me to 
watch insect life in all itsphases, I was not born a student with 
means to entemologise through life, so that I cannot tell you how 
young Tiny Fly lays siege to the heart of his love, the lady Tiny Fly, 
but that he woos and wins her I do know, and that, perhaps, having 
heard by rumour how notable a housewife the celebrated Dame 
Partlet is esteemed, Mrs. Tiny Fly imitates her to an extent that 
beats the example hollow, laying eggs to an unlimited extent, though 
she never sets. Now this is very amiable on the lady’s part, and it 
may be due to the fact that the prdper incubation is neglected that 
here the notable ways end, for instead of the progeny being the 
chicks that grow up beautiful little flies, the married couple have 
begun to stock their leaf world with horrible little green bloated- 
bodied transparent abortions, that crawl about on their six legs, and 
are for all the world like the wooden lemons one used to knock off 
the sticks at fairs. For they never marry like their respectable 
parents, and lay eggs, but seem, like the wooden lemons, if you 
opened one there would be another inside it exactly the same; 
another in that ; another in the last, and so on, and so on, the new 
comers following amma’s example, and their offspring going on in 
the same industricus way, till in a few hours a leaf or shoot is abso- 
lutely covered with the little creatures all hard at work sucking the 
juices of the plants, and reproducing themselves in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. We may speak of them as mothers, but the 
singular fact is that there are no fathers. You watch a leaf with a 
magnifying glass, and there are upon it half-a-dozen green transparent 
insects of the most sluggish habit. In a short time each of these has a 
dozen or so tiny ones round it. In a short time each of these dozen 
or so tiny ones has a dozen or so tiny ones round it. Again a short 
time, and these dozen orso tiny ones have each a dozen or so tiny 
ones—have eacha dozen orso tiny ones—have each a dozen or so— 
tiny more—those tiny—more—ones . : 

ixcuse me, I am getting confused. The sum goes on increasing 
to such an extent, and so rapidly, that an ordinary steel pen will 
not compass it, unless helped by the brain of a Cambridge Mathe- 
matical professor. Believe me, then, when I tell you that you soon 
find yourself mixed up in such a sea of arithmetical progression 
that those out-of-the-way billions and trillions and quadrillions 


- or from without the extraordinary society with which it deals. 


of our arithmetic become necessary for calculation, and when this 
is going on in a farmer’s hop garden you can easily understand 
how these little sap-suckers spoil all hopes of a good crop for the 
kiln. Only that the barley for malting seems to go almost scot 
free, one might be led to suppose that Sir Wilfrid Lawson was a 
great magician who had called up these tiny lice to destroy the 
brewers’ hopes, rather a useless task though, unless the curse be 
carried into New Zealand, America, Bavaria, and the other lands 
that rival the hop-growers of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 

But this is not the only evil with which the hop-growers have to 
contend. The weather they take as a matter of course, good and 
bad, and make the best of it, but then there is the hop flea, a 
voracious little monster that eats top shoot and tender leaf, doing 
incalculable mischief, and after it comes a curious little spring- 
heeled-jack sort of insect, looking like a little angular rather 
flattened toad, which can hop in a spasmodic way that in com- 
parison to its size would leave Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County before it was loaded with shot—nowhere. I think 
I hear some reader observing that this must be the hop fea. By no 
means. It is a different insect, jumping like a grasshopper, but 
being in construction a compact, hard, wooden-looking little thing, 
that goes off when touched as if its vitals were steel springs. 

Fortunately the hop aphis has other enemies than man, Birds 
eat these insects largely, but in a season when there is a glut the 
feather-wearers ‘grow disgusted and replete, seek a change of 
diet, and, visiting the nearest orchard, destroy the fruit. A better 
friend of the hop grower is a curious long-shaped black crawling 
thing found on the under side of the leaves in company with the 
aphides which form a merry meal for him. This ugly black thing is 
the larva of our pretty little hemispherical friend of childhood the 
ladybird, as we called it, the “ fly golding” of the Sussex labourin 
hand, that sturdy little scarlet beetle, with its black spotte 
wing cases, which suddenly seems to take it into its head that 
it can fly, and unfolds a pair of delicate wings that have 
been folded up as neatly as an umbrella of the choicest make. The 
larvze of these beetles destroy immense numbers, but unfortunately 
a hop grower cannot be content with their services, and all this 
hop-growing season the fields have had to be attacked scientifically. 
Huge tubs and vats have had to be taken into the gardens, filled with 
a preparation of soft soap, water, and a strong tincture of tobacco, 
This powerful insecticide is bucketed out into large garden engines, 
and by means of these distributed in a fine spray right up each pole, su 
that the under sides of the hop leaves may be thoroughly soaked. It is 
along an* costly as well as unpleasant task; but it has to be 
done, anc .f done well, the insects are all destroyed, leaving the 
plants free to grow if the weather will let them, and no mildew 
comes to call for a distribution of sulphur in the finest dust. Say 
though that the soap washing has killed the aphides. What then? 
Oh, the probabilities are that before many weeks have passed a new 
generation will have seized the fresh grown leaves, and the hop 
farmer has to begin again. Hop-growing is a very speculative 
investment, for the enemies of the hop are many, and as for the 
insects they do not attack it-upon moral grounds, but because they 
like the taste. Truly if the man who makes two ears of corn grow 
where only one grew before, be a benefactor to his species, far more 
so would he be who could get the last pair of aphides beneath his 
foot and ‘ scrunch” them flat. 


G. MANVILLE FENN 


Two distinct volumes, each of exceptional interest, should be 
noticed together, as depicting, in a manner and to an extent never 
before brought before English readers, the inner life of the Polish or 
Bohemian Jew. ‘The “Jews of Barnow,” by Karl Emil Franzos, 
translated by M. W. Macdowall (1 vol. : Blackwood and Sons), is 
especially striking and powerful. It could not fail to be interest- 
ing, if only by reason of the freshness and the novelty of its 
topic; but, in addition to this, it has high dramatic quality. The 
gloomy superstition, the exclusiveness, the intense passion brought 
to bear upon all the details of life, and the picturesque surroundings 
and traditions which make the typical Jew of Eastern Europe the 
most singular and, from the outside, the most incomprehensible of 
human beings, are all brought out in the most impressive manner, 
without over-much dwelling upon mere eccentricities of custom. 
The anthor’s purpose, so far as he has one, is to bring into promi- 
nence the mutual relation between Jew and Gentile where the old 
barriers still exist in their entirety, and often to the extent of tragedy. 
Perhaps the principal fault of the work is the too consistently tragic 
tone of all the tales comprised in it, if this can be considered a fault 
under the circumstances. Certainly no fault can be found with its 
breadth of sympathy and charity, whether it be written from within 
Ver 
few works of fiction that have appeared within a long period ie 
better worth reading, or can be found more full of human interest of 
the deepest kind. The translator’s share in the work also deserves 
praise. ‘ 

The work just noticed relates to Austrian Poland: ‘‘Scenes from 
the Ghetto,” translated from the German of Leopold Kompert 
(1 vol. : Remington and Co.), are taken from Bohemia. These 
studies and sketches are of a lighter and brighter cast than the 
former, and, while of less force and insight so far as character is 
concerned, are fuller of outward characteristics and of peculiarities 
of custom, But there is a singular agreement between the two 
volumes in their views and judgments—an agreement which speaks 
strongly for their fidelity. One point brought out by Herr Kompert 
is a peculiar kind of simplicity, allied with enthusiasm, belonging to 
the Jewish nature which will strike many minds with the effect oi 
novelty. There is nothing particularly original in his remark that 
‘the Jew’s sharpness is after all a sort of moral weapon directed 
against certain offences which he is either unwilling or unable to 
repress by physical means.” But the statement becomes much more 
intelligible after reading the story of ‘‘ The Rendar’s Children,” in 
which it occurs. Of course the life described in these volumes is 
yielding by degrees to the various influences from without, so that 
the scenes and characters here described will find another generation 
or two incredulous of their existence. The volumes will then be 
popular transcriptions of one of the most extraordinary stories of 
social and religious history. At present, they areadmirably adapted 
to aid in breaking down the barriers so long maintained by both 
sides in Eastern Europe, and not more exclusively by the Gentile 
than by the Jew. Herr Kompert’s work is also well translated. 

‘*Lucrezia, and Other Tales,” by Mrs. Comyns Carr (1 vol. : 
Remington and Co.), are the result of an obviously intimate 
knowledge of Italy, both in the matter of places and persons. The 


“story of **Lucrezia” could certainly have been invented without 


such knowledge, and by means of a very moderate exercise of fancy, 
but it has the charm of colouring studied at first hand, and toa 
degree only attainable by those who have lived in it, and not merely 
travelled through it. Mrs. Carr has, previously to her collection 
of tales, won considerable reputation as a portrayer of Italian 
character and manners—things by no means so well understood or so 
easy to understand as is commonly supposed—and her use of her 
special knowledge as material for fiction opens a most welcome ficld 
for the exercise of her always graceful pen. Her stories are slight, 
and certainly require a little more of the dramatic in addition to 
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their picturesque element. Failing this, they deserve rather to be 
called sketches than tales, in so far as the latter term may imply 
the qualities of finished pictures. As sketches, however, containing 
the elements of personal interest and of poetic feeling, they are 
excellent, and cannot fail to be read with interest and pleasure. 

Another collection of Italian stories, ‘‘ The Camorristi, and Other 
Tales,” by Margaret Galletti di Cadilhac, is disappointing. ‘The 
stories themselves are good enough, and fairly interesting, and, as in 
the case of Mrs, Carr’s volume, are coloured with unquestionable 
personal knowledge, only of the opposite extremity, that is to say 
of the South, of Italy. “The authoress is even versed in provincial 
vernacular. But this very knowledge affords a ground for complaint 
that she should have told us so little. English knowledge of the 
Camorra, that most extraordinary of social machineries for setting 
up a Government within a Government and a Jaw above the law, 
is no longer elementary, and the title of the present work gives us a 
right to expect something in the nature of an introduction behind 
the scenes. As it is, the Camorra is introduced merely as a 
convenient means for working a plot, and might, with equal 
accuracy, have been so used by an author who possessed no more 
than the common amount of information. For the rest, a know- 
ledge of the country somewhat beyond what is common should be 
owned by the reader for the due appreciation of these tales. The 
authoress assumes too much knowledge of the country and too little 
of the Camorra on the part of her readers. The atmosphere of the 
life she describes is rendered faithfully and picturesquely, and those 
who know the South of Italy the best will appreciate these stories 
the most—which alone implies very considerable praise, 


————.——__—___—__ 
OLD AND NEW HEROINES 


As the novelist as well as the dramatist is supposed to hold the 
mirror, if not up to Nature, at least up to what passes as such in the 
age in which he writes, the heroes and heroines of fiction of one 
generation necessarily differ considerably from the heroes and 
heroines of another. Each age has its own ideal of what men and 
women ought to be, and it is to that ideal the novelist, who would 
be popular, has to write up rather than to his own inward convictions. 

The heroes of romance have not been nearly so much influenced 
as the heroines by these changes in public taste, and the varying 
conceptions of the comme if faut. Truly we have a Sir Charles 
Grandison, and Miss Jane Porter and Charlotte Smith and several 
other lady writers of a century back, to say nothing of the ruck of 
the Minerva Press novelists, now long since forgotten, presented 
their contemporaries with pictures of young men of immaculate 
beauty and impossible virtue; Walter Scott to a certain extent took 
up their traditions, and consequently his heroes are the most 
uninteresting personages of his novels. But in all generations there 
have been writers who, while they boldly drew man as he is, yet, 
yielding to the taste of the hour, could present only a false ideal of 
the opposite sex. Even Henry Fielding, the Shakespeare of 
novelists, cannot be altogether acquitted of this weakness, while 
Smollett, who in ** Roderick Random ” and ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle ” has 
drawn the most unsophisticated portraits of the young man of his 
day, fell back upon the most conventional types of womanhood in 
Narcissa and Emilia, These authors, however, give an unconscious 
commentary upon the unreality of these earthly angels, by the con- 
trast they present to the other female characters grouped around 
them—-always excepting the confidanée, who reflects the virtues of 
her angelic friend—those, as a rule, are very real, and are as far 
removed from the Sophias and Evelinas and Emilias as earth is 
from heaven, 

The heroine of the old novel was altogether an alnormal crea- 
ture. The first essential was such perfect beauty of form and face 
that language was wholly inadequate to the description; the moral 
beauty corresponded with the charms of the person; she was the 
most devoted of daughters, the most tender of mistresses—the old 
masters of fiction always dropped the curtain upon the marriage— 
the most constant of friends, the most patient of sufferers, always 
ready to assume the crown of martyrdom on great or little occasions ; 
her charity was as boundless as her purse was usually limited. She 
was always as accomplished as she was lovely and virtuous, although 
it must be confessed that her accomplishments did not extend to 
conversation, which was usually of the most amiably insipid 
kind ; if reared in a humble station, though of course it always 
turned out that she was somebndy’s long-lost child, nature and 
noble blood kindly supplied all her deficiencies in artificial culture ; 
she was a portentous letter writer, as the readers of her memoirs 
knew to their cost; her supply of tears was inexhaustible, and in all 
embarrassing situations where she might have been called upon to 
show some decision of character she most conveniently swooned ; she 
seldom ate or drank, and when she did it was only a little fruit and 
water ; indeed, she seemed to live chiefly upon the emanations of 
some ‘‘ crystal spring,” for I have often remarked, while perusing 
her adventures, that it was her only article of diet for several days 
together, She was greatly addicted to poetry, her ideas were con- 
tinually arranging themselves ‘‘ in the following lines,” and although 
steeped in all the misery and misfortune that imagination could 
invent, she was ever ready to apostrophise ‘‘sweet Solitude,” or 
anything else she could commence witha big O. Heroines of the 
more romantic school sometimes sang their verses, accompanying 
themselves upon their harp or lute; and how they con- 
trived to retain these instruments amidst all the hair-breadth 
*scapes, the abductions, the sudden flights which it was their destiny 
to undergo, was not the least remarkable circumstance of their lives. 
They must have clung to these solaces with as much tenacity as a 
modern young lady, under similar circumstances, would to her last 
new bonnet. j 

Well, I suppose they were types our novel-reading great-grand- 
mothers would have liked to resemble, and sometimes fancied they 
did resemble, and the ideals that romantic young men hoped to 
encounter some day, and they bore about the same likeness to the 
real women of the time as a fashionable painter’s portrait of an 
elderly lady of unattractive features does to the original, Take 
away our heroine’s extraordinary adventures, bring her charms 
within the ordinary presentment of humanity, and what is left is the 
average Englishman’s ideal of a perfect wife—that is, a woman not 
too much addicted to scolding, whose thoughts, wishes, interests, 
are wholly confined within her own domestic circle; not clever, not 
too well educated, and above all not learned; one who takes more 
interest in pickles and preserves than art or literature, and is always 
at home to look after the cook, the stockings, the shirt-buttons, 
and the babies. This is what the Sophias, and Monimias, and 
Emilias, and Evelinas became after they had finished their adven- 
tures and settled down to married life; and this is the kind of wile 
that ninety-nine Englishmen out of every hundred prefer, even in 
this generation of advanced ideas, and even though they may prate 
about woman’s mission, elevation, rights, or any other such 
platform subject as may bring them into notoriety. 

The change from the old type of heroine to the pronounced form 
of the modern was very gradual. Even Sir Walter Scott, who 
revolutionised the novel in most respects, left the heroine pretty 
much as he found her. More conventional young ladies of the 
boarding-school ideal than he presented us with—always excepting 
Jeanie Deans, Di Vernon, and a few others—it would be difficult to 
discover, even among the creations of the Minerva Press. 

Nor was Thackeray’s womankind, notwithstanding his dislike to 
Rowena, much better. Beatrix and Becky Sharpe are striking 
exceptions, but the Jatter is not the heroine of ‘* Vanity Fair.” ‘The 
author evidently intended that position for Amelia, who is as insipid 
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as Ethel Newcome and Laura Pendennis, whom IT can never forgive 


for her behaviour to poor little Fanny Bolton, are disagreeable. 

Of all the women of the world of romance none arc, nie 
loveable than the creations of Bulwer Lytton 5 what delightfu 
recollections are associated with the names of Lucy apa Ge 
Madeleine Lester, Volante, Lily, Ione, Sybil, Edith ; what 
passionately loving, free souled, flesh and blood women a are, 
women to fondle or to worship, to live and die for, not freezing 
abstractions, lay figures, merely typical of all the 5 
they were women whom men of poetic temperaments would a ore, 
as their predecessurs were women whom men of the bourgeois caste 
would marry ; but they were of the type that all men love, pares 
who look up to man as their natural guide and. protector, oe to 
whom life has no meaning without love. Nor must we ay 
Dickens, who has given us Agnes Wickfield, Ruth Pinch, 
Florence Dombey, and many other rare creatures, though cast in a 
more homely mould than the heroines of his great contemporary. 

Charlotte Bronté was the first—English novelist at least—who 
drew the woman of the age of unrest, the woman infected with the 
questioning and rebellious spirit of discontent, whom tradition J 
no longer satisfy ; but the daughter of the Haworth parson believe 
she was only embodying her own half vague and solitary broodings, 
unconscious that she was one of the advanced guard of a great 
revolution, of which even now we are only upon the threshold, and 
of which in her time the world had scarcely received a warning ; 
although how the new ideas found their way across the Yorkshire 
moors is a mystery into which it would be useless to inquire, unless 
indeed the atmosphere at certain times becomes charged with the 
germs of moral as well as of physical epidemics. Jane Eyre was a 
revelation, a new type of womanhood with whom thousands of her 
sex found secret sympathies : hence the success of the novel. 

But it was reserved for a grander, more cultured, and comprehen- 
sive genius, whose meditations had: been objective as well as 
subjective, who had lived in the great world and knew mankind 
with almost Shakspearian intuition, to develope the fullest meaning of 
this new problem. Romola, Maggie Tulliver, Dorothea, Gwendolen, 
are all different phases of the new idea, of woman struggling to 
cast off the fetters of tradition, to rise out of the common-place 
into a nobler world of thought and action, and finding only 
misery and Dead Sea fruit, Conventionality was too strong 
for them, it crushed them as it crushes all who attempt to rebel 
against its laws. ; : 

If Jane Eyre and Villette had set many a pulse throbbing with 
quickened sympathies, George Eliot’s heroines appealed toa far wider 
range of womanhood. They embodied every aspect of its vague, 
intangible yearning and discontent, felt but not understood, and 
voiceless until then. All that was great and lofty and worthy in the 
new ideas George Eliot interpreted ; but how many were there who 
could claim no kindred with Romola, or Dorothea, or Maggie? 
For the spirit of unrest does not confine itself to poetic natures—it 
descends upon much more ordinary people, of the mere fleshly 
race; these found in “Ouida” and Rhoda Broughton the 
diviners of their longings, caprices, and life weariness which until 
then had been dumb confusion. ‘They are the prophets of the 
time, but they will pass away with the spirit that inspired them. 

The disagreeable, uncomfortable, self-torturing, strong-minded 
yet vague, self-dependent but capricious, self-analysing but un-. 
reasonable, morbid and generally unhealthy young person, who 
sustains the principal 7dve in the ladies’ novels of the day, is so 
well known that it would be superfluous to sketch her portrait, 

I may remark, by way of conclusion, upon the curious fact that in 
an age which prides itself upon its superior moral tone, in which 
Thackeray could complain with justice that it was no longer 
possible for a novelist to draw a man, in which delicacy of expression 
is fast degenerating into fastidious prudery, that the heroines whom 
some of our most popular novelists delight to draw conduct them- 
selves with a laxity of conduct, a disregard to the proprieties, and 
not unfrequently to the Seventh Commandant, that would have 
shocked the readers of a generation whose corruption of manners we 
are perpetually censuring. The heroines of the old novel might be 
surrounded by characters, male and female, depicted with a breadth 
and freedom it would be now impossible to reproduce, but their 
coarseness was not veiled and toned down, and made to look like 
something else. It disgusted, it did not attract, and the young 
lady, who was the author’s ideal, the model he set forth for 
imitation, was all purity and propriety; nowadays she is very 
often the reverse. We have finical delicacy of language, but repre- 
hensible grossness of character. There is something very suggestive 


in this, ‘if philosophy could only find it out.” 
Hi. Barton BAKER 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co.——After a lapse of twelve 
months (Part XIV. was published September, 1881), ‘* A Dictionary 
of Musicians ” has again appeared, this time with a double number, 
Parts XV. and XVI., but without a word of explanation of the 
long pause in the publication of this valuable work of reference. 
From ‘‘Schoberlechner” to ‘‘Sketches” is the extent of thisvolume, 


_of which fifty-two pages are devoted to a very learned and exhaustive 


article on ‘* Schools of Composition,” by ‘““W. S. R.,” whose name, 
by the way, is omitted from the list of contributors. Among facts 
not generally known is that ‘These schools naturally arrange 
themselves into two distinct classes: the first of which includes the 
polyphonic composers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, written for voices alone ; the second, those of composers 
of later date, written for voices alone, or for voices supported by 
instrumental accompaniments. The critical year 1600 separates the 
two classes so distinctly that it may fairly be said to have witnessed 
the destruction of the one and the birth of the other. Class I., 
‘The Polyphonic School,’ is subdivided into seventeen parts ; 
Class IJ., ‘The Monodic, Dramatic, and Instrumental Schools,’ 
are subdivided into thirty-five schools.” This is one of the most 
learned, and at the same time most interesting of the numerous 
clever articles which have appeared in this Dictionary. The other 
subjects of special interest are ‘‘ Schubert,” a sad tale of struggling 
genius, unappreciated until after death, written by the Editor. 
From the same pen, ‘‘Schumann,” a highly-interesting article ; 
and a clever paper, ‘‘ Singing,” by H. C. Deacon, Esq. 

Messrs. Mortry AND Co.—“‘The Outpost,” written and 
composed by E. Oxenford and Ciro Pinsuti, ought to take first rank 
in the popular songs of the coming winter ; there is a truly martial 
ring in it. Published in three keys, B, C, and D, this song may be 
sung by any male voice.—“‘In the Heart of London Town” is one 
of Mary Mark Lemon’s simple and pathetic poems wedded toa 
plaintive melody by Ciro Pinsuti; the compass is from C to E. This 
song is exactly suited for school teaching and young singers. —By the 
same collaberateurs is *‘Two Wings,” which is equally suited for 
young students as is the first-named song ; it is published in three 
keys, C, D, and F, Both these songs are worthy of being learnt 
by heart.—A lively contrast to the above is “‘ The Merry Old Maid,” 
music by Louis Diehl, words by Henry Lloyd ; it is very sparkling 
and merry, likely to take the place of songs of a similar kind so 
popular last winter.—A touching and melancholy song, the history 
of two little waifs, is ‘* The New Kingdom,” written and composed 
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lished in three keys, 
Mary Mark Lemon and Berthold Tours, pu 

Mis ghiectionable practice is steadily on the increase, and the result 
is that no singer can make a song his or her own. his system 
must ultimately lead to the abolition of royalties. —‘* Unsaid,” a 


r ; mental poem by Julia Arkwright, has been set to a pleasing 
nobae ine feces: Setar ; it is well suited for a light tenor 
voice, but is published in three keys.—The song which has already 
made its mark, and will undoubtedly be the favourite of the season, 
is ‘*The Victoria Cross ” (the Gunner's story), written and 
composed by Alfred J. Caldicott, founded on a brave deed recorded 
in the Telegraph af July 13th, 1882. It is safe to take well when- 
ever and wherever it is sung-—By the same composer 1S Uncle,” 
a touching little ditty; surely the ‘‘crusty old bachelor uncle 
might make a match with the disappointed but loveable old maiden 
‘* Xuntie,” and so end their days happily _together.—Again we 
come upon a melancholy but very charming song, Sun and 
Shadow,” words by F. E. Weatherly, music by A. J. Caldicott, 
published in C and D; it reminds us of the passing away of youth 
and its pleasures.—“* Tell Tales” is a bright and easy vocal duet 
for ladies’ voices, written and composed by A. J. Caldicott. It is 
suitable for a Penny Reading.—‘‘ Dame Margery,” a rondo 
gavotte for the pianoforte, by G. J. Rubini, is moderately easy, and 
well worth the trouble of Icarning by heart.—Odoardo Barri has 
come to the fore with an easy and inspiriting pianoforte piece, 
“©The March of the Old Brigade.” 

—————— nl 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


From the preface to ‘ Czedmon’s Vision, and Other Poems,” by 
Sarson E. J. Ingham (Kegan Paul, Trench,and Co,), it would seem that 
the author is inclined to doubt the spontaneity of great poets as 
writers of his own class, but we have failed to discover 
e of such a gift in the present volume. The pieces 
were hardly worth reprinting from the magazines in which they first 
appeared, either for their matter or their manner. Mr. Ingham has 
satisfied himself that the brute creation have no chance of a here- 
after, and is equally dogmatic upon some other points; but we 
should advise him another time to consult authorities before 
venturing upon Hebrew, Latin, or what he is pleased to call the 
““Gallic” language. The terminal given in “ Sabbatim ” may 
pass muster as a plural of magnitude, which is more than can be 
said for such a form as ‘‘stigmatze,” or for the accentuation of both 
words on the penultimate, whilst ‘“cruiskeen lawn” is not, in 
itself, the name for a drinking cup. Most of the pieces have a 
more or less directly religious tendency, which must exempt them 
from more minute criticism. 

‘The Vision of Esther,” by Charles De Kay (Sampson Low), 
is a sequel to the same author’s romance about Nimrod, which we 
remember to have met with some time ago, and the public is 
threatened with a further instalment. The author greatly affects 
feminine rhymes, and shows some ingenuity in their use, otherwise 
there is little to commend. The two Persian explorers, Ali and 
Gourred, start out to spend the evening with Nimrod’s ghost, 
though we should have thought one interview with such a bore 
would have been enough; they are joined by a Kadi, a Jew 
usurer, and a dervish of a benevolent turn, but addicted to petty 
larceny, and-the- whole party are surprised by the phantom of theiz 
expected entertainer’s queen, who, with the relentlessness of 
another Ancient Mariner, though without his charm, compels them 
to hear the unedifying history of her life. Queen Esther seems to 
have rivalled Jezebel in painting and other weaknesses, and to _ 
have been addicted to the lavish use of patchouli or some kindred 
abomination; but to do her justice she was not without some 
misgivings as to her hearers’ long suffering, for she says in one 


place, 


opposed to 
any evidenc 


Forgive me, ye who lend your patient ears 

To monologue that never seems to fit.is 1— 
a most necessary apology, seeing that the party had already sat up 
all night to listen to the lady, and had only got through ten books 
of her recital! Still she was instructive if not amusing, and her 
views on the origin of colour in races are at least novel, as is her 
account of chess in Babylon ; besides which we learn that she knew 
the Pantheon of Olympus under their Latin names. No wonder 
that Gourred seized the opportunity of escaping in a casual coiiin, 
the only surprise is that she was not actually ready, from sheer 
exhaustion, for its legitimate occupation. 

Messrs. F, Warne and Co. have published a handsome one- 
volume edition of ‘*The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow,” containing the poet’s latest work, and revised in 
accordance with his last emendations. The same firm publish two 
pretty little volumes of the well-known type, entitled ‘‘ The 
Shakspeare Birthday Book” and ‘The Longfellow Birthday 
Book,” each with a diary for memoranda. 

We have also to notice the second volume of Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.’s ‘‘Parchment Library” edition of Shak. 
speare, containing Zhe Comedy of Errors, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Love's Labour Lost, and A Alidsummer Night's Dream 


—.——_——- 
BUT- 


¥Igz and She, on nothing bent, 

Met one day by accident ; 

Bantered, till it came about 

She at last was quite put out. 

Said she could not, would not stay, 

To be teased in such a way; 
But—but— 

Would you be surprised to know 

That she never turned to go? 


He was poor, and so was she; 

Had no prospects certainly ; 

He made love to all he met, 

She was, too, a sad coquette. 

She had broken hearts by dozens, 

He'd a score of love-sick cousins ; 
But—but— 

Would you be surprised to hear 

They were married in a year? 


Tle loves land and she the sea, 

He the town, the country she; ~ 

She on music deeply dotes, 

He detests the name of notes. 

*Tis a sad but true assertion, 

What she loves is his aversion ; 

é But—but— 

Would you be surprised to see 

They jog together splendidly ? 

FREDERICK E, WEATHERLY 

—_——__——____—_ 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA are gradually changing their share. 
Thus the Horseshoe Falls in particular have lost the regular 
outline which suggested their name, for the brink has worn away 
so sharply at two points that the falls now resemble the letter W. 
Of late, also, this part of the cataraet repeatedly throws up huge 
jets of water, which sometimes tall back in straight columns over 
the brink, and at others bend over towards the Canadian shore in 
the shape of anarch. Accordingly the villagers have re-christened 
the Fall the ‘* Spouting Horseshoe.” 
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BIRDS EYE VIEW: 
CAIRO ! 


LOOKING NORTH EAST. 


MACLURE & MACDONALD. LITH®S TO THE QUEEN. LONDON 


el Aaei0m usinua oui, 
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ASTER KEY TO ALL LAN- 
GUAGES.—Just published, 2s. 6d. each, | sth 
Edition, PRENDERGAS’ Ss HANDBOOK ive) Le 
MASTERS' SERIES, explaining a newly-invente 


Exercise, quite unique, for securing flueney in speaking 
French, German, 


¢. LONGMAN '’S, and all Book- 
sellers. 


Third Edition, pp. 116, ts., or 13 stamps. 
KIN DISEASES TREATED 
JIOMCEOPATHICALLY. By WASHINGTON 
Fres, L.R.C.P., M,R.C.S. Describes and prescribes for 


y varieties of skin diseases. 
sey a JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle St. 


TAYSPEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION. A small pam- 
phlet on these distressing complaints and their complete 


RICHARD KING, Esq., 
23, Warwick St., Rugby. 


curablished by the Author, 
Staff Surgeon, Royal Navy, 
Stall Quis 


OPULAR SONGS. 
THINK OF ALL THOU ART 
] TO ME. In Dand F.. Cowen. Net, 2s. Sung by 
Mrs Osgood, Miss de Fonblanque, Clara Myers, Car- 
lotta Elliott. 
OT ALWAYS YOUNG. InE 
and F. Patapitue. Net 2s. Sung by Madame 
Trebelli and all principal vocalists. 


WAYSIDE POSY. In D, E, 

F. MicuarL Watson. Net, 2s. Sung by 
Miss Annie Marriott, Agnes Larkcom, Lucy Franklein, 
Annie Giles, Emmeline Dixon, Miss Woodhatch, 
Madame Worrell, Miss Maud Cameron. 


A DAY DREAM. In D and F. 


BLUMENTHAL. Net, 2s. Sung by Miss Annie 
Marriott, Emmeline Dixon, Miss Woodhatch, Madame 
Worrell, Bernani, and Gedge Glover. 


TOL? IN THE TWILIGHT. In 


D, F, and G. WEATHERLY and Mottoy. In 
Net, zs. Sung by Miss Annie 
M'‘Lean, and Madame Worrell. 


SHINE ALL 


Pinsutt. Net 2s. 


Keys to suit all voices, 
Giles, Emmeline Dixon, 


Lee WILL 
THROUGH (Contralto). 
Sung by Miss Clara Myers, &e. 


HE CHILD’S LETTER TO 

HEAVEN (for Soprano or Contralto). Livery. 

Net, 2s A mosteffective drawing-room song. ‘Words 

of exquisite tenderness, and blended with music of a 
most charming character."”—Vide Press. 


OWEN’S LATEST SONGS, In 


Keys to Suit all Voices. Each net, 2s. 
If Thou Wilt Remember | Geod Night. 
Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweet- | The Night Hasa Thousand 


heart). Eyes. 


HAROLD THOMAS. OPERA- 


TIC FANTASIAS 
Faust (Gounod), 
Mosé in Egitto, 


Les Huguenots. 


Lucia. f 
Don Giovanni. Der Freischutz. 
Trovatore. Traviata, 
Masaniello. Martha. 
Lohengrin. ‘Tannhauser. 


Allabove are moderatel difficult, price 2s. net each. 


SALLY BROWN. By GEORGE 
FOX. This is without exception the wittiest 

cantata buffa we have yet seen. Suitable alike for four 

voices or chorus, Price 2s. 6d. net. A Sample Copy 

sent to any Choral Society, post free, for rs. 2d. 

{Just out, 


Pee Atl ROBERTS’S NEW 
SONGS. I'VE NEYER DONE ANYTHING 
SINGE. Words, HARRY Music, STANIS- 


Laus, Net, 2s. _—_— 
"TIDINGS OF COMFORT and 


JOY will be ready in a few days. 
In the Press. 


HE VICAR OF BRAY 
(GruNpy and SOLomon). 
COMIC OPERA IN TWO ACTS. 


Att SONGS (including the above) 


published by me may be sungat any concerts free 


“She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses’ and ‘Sweet and Low” (Wallace) 
over which I have no control. 

(Signed) JOSEPH WILLIAMS. 


ENRY FARMER. VIOLIN 
STUDENT. A Series of Violin and Piano 


ICHOLLS. 


of charge, the sole exceptions bein 


Duets. Price 1s. 6d, each. 

No, 1. Largo. Handel. No.2. Gavotte. Rameau. 
3. Slumber Song. 4. Stray Thought. 
Schumann. Farmer. 

5. Andantino Schu- 6. Minuet. Bocche- 
bert. rini. 
7. Cavatina. Raff. 8. Andante and Alle- 
Handel. 


gro. 
BLAGROVE. VIOLIN DUETS. 
Arranged n progressive order. Very effective. 
Price 3s. net. 


ONDON: J. WILLIAMS, 


BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE, 


M4?PLE and CO., 


"POrTENEay COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment 


H ER MAJESTY. 


6k LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


M4?PLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BEP-RooM SUITES ~° by 


MACHINERY. 
500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


314 guineas to 200 guineas, 


BED-ROOM wg SUETES, in pine, 
5% Guineas. 
BE2.ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £9 5s. 
in Solid 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


Walnut, plate glass docr to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £11 15s. 
in Solid 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
£14 145. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 
or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fittéd with Minton’s ‘Tiles, Large Chest cf 


Drawers, £18 18s. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 10s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 

pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers washstand with Minton’s tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. These Suites 
are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 


Bev seoe SUITES. — Chippen- 
dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
to 200 Guineas. 

[L2USTRATED CATALOGUE 


iret The largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. 


MAPLE and CO. 
‘| BS LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. In Brass. 
BEDSTEADS. Full size, 
BEDPSTEADS. 3% Guineas. 


"TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 


MA42LE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from, From 8s. od. to 
3o guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
Be Bedding of every description manufac- 


and bedding complete. 


uineas. i afe 

tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 
trade supplied. 

BEDDING. 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLEand Co. Spring Mattresses. 
GPRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 

3 ft. 3ft. 6 in. 4 tt. 4 ft. 6 in, 
21s. 255, 295. 358. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
r[ USREe CARPETS, 
"Ty URKEY CARPETS, as made in 


the Seventeenth Century. 


*[ UREEY CARPETS. 
N OTICE.—Just arrived, ex SS. 


* Ava" and $8. “Alphee,” via Marseilles, a large 
consignment of fine TURKEY CARPETS. Unique 
colourings. Reproductions of the seventeenth century. 


5 ft. 
40s, 


AN 
WHICH HAS WON ITS WAY 


PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES, 


W. E. GLADSTONE, and other Royal and eminent personages, 
means, will always do good, never harm; and 1s a remedy lasting for many yea 
i! handle is made of anew UNBREAKABLE material—resembling ebony, a 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATEL 


brush. ‘The br 
A PERMANE 
FOLLICLES, 


ualities 


HONEST 


the KING OF HOLLAND, ] d 4 
is now brought to the notice of the Boglish public. t a 

aily in place of the ordinary hair 
combination of substances PRODUCING 
Y UPON THE HAIR GLANDS and 


This power can always be tested by a silver compass, which accompanies each brush. 


From Rev. EDWARD HUSBAND, Incumbent of St. Michi 
GENTLEMEN, —Having used your Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush during 
Alter hard head work I often resort to your Brush, and feel 


24, —Only at MAPLE and CO.'s., ‘Tottenham Court Road, 
* | London. 
DR. SCOTT'S 
e 


REMEDY. 


«+ 35 ft. g in. by 18 ft. 6 in. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, sad 


INDIAN CARPETS. ‘The following are a few 


T 


of a great number of exceptionally large sizes; these 
are not generally to be found ready made, but are 
always kept in stock by MAPLE and CO. :— 


ga ft. by 19 ft. 9 in. 
i go ft. oin. by 18 ft. 6 in. 
33 ft, gin. by ao ft. 7in. | 31 ft. oin. by 18 ft. oin. 


a | “HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
of INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY 
CARPETS always in stock, Superior qualitie:. 
Purchasers must beware of inferior ‘Turkey Car; et:, 
which are now being manufactured and sold as best 
uality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CU., 
Tottenham Court Road. 


MAPLE and CO. have correspon- 

dents and buyers in India and Persia (who act 
solely for them) from whom they receive direct consign- 
ments of superior and first-class CARPE'IS “of 
uaranteed qualities. Purchasers are cautioned against 
large quantities which are coming forward of inferior 

uality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign carpets, especially Turkey. The trade 
supplied. 


‘THE LARGEST STOCK of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS IN 
EUROPE. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
5,000 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderiul curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


100 MILES of 
BES? BRUSSELS 


CCARPETS at 3s. 6d. per yard. 
"THESE GOODS, bysome of the first 


Manufacturers, are of superior quality, the 
designs and ~vlourings new and artistic. They are ts. 
per yard under the usual price asked at the West End 


fo tue same quality. 


POSTAL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT.~Messrs. MAPLE and CO, beg respect- 
fully to state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 
article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 
same price, if not less, than any other house in England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


ORDERS FOR EXPORTATION 


to any part of the World packed carefully on 
the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference, 


M4?PLE and CO., LONDON. 


36 it. o in. by 24 ft. g in. 


RESIDENT GARFIELD’S 


PHOTOGRAPH and a letter to Dr. Holman 
from General Garfield commending the Holman Pad 
to all sufferers from Liver and Stomach Disorders, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of stamp. 
General Garfield believed the HOLMAN PAD to be 
the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen, and Fever Doctor in 


the world! undreds of thousands bear similar 
testimony! References in oe town in England. 
Address: THE HOLMAN PAD CO.,, Gt. Russell 


Street Buildings, London, W.C. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the use uf DR. LAVILLE'’S CURATIVE 

LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 

Chemists, price rs. per bottle. All who are afilicted 

with these diseases should read Dr. Laville’s celebrated 

Treatise. Post free, 4d, F. NEWBERY and SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, London. : 

Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


PA4RR'S |PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
L! FE 
P ILLS. 


They are unrivalled for the cure ot 
sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 
derangement of the system. 

Sold By all Medicine Vendors, in 
boxes, 1s, 1d., 2s. gd-, and in Family 
Packets, 11s. each. 


ROBSRES AUREOLINE, or 
GOLDEN HAIR WASII. For producing the 
beautiful golden colour so much admired. Warranted 
perfectly harmless. Price gs. 6d. and tos. 6d., ot all the 
rincipal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the 
Vorld.—Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, London. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “Lhe Mexican Hair Kenewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case yrey or white hair 
to its original colour. without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth o1 the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


ELECTRIC 


RECOMMENDED 


TO ROYAL FAVOUR, having been supplied to the 


years. It should be used 


the past 
ite refreshed. 


eary 


u shall ne 
fashioned hair brush again.—Faith fully yours, E, HUSBAND.—To the Pall Mall Electric Association.” 


(S1R,—Will you kindly forward me the I.ondon Galvanic Generator (for which J enclos ti 
I may add that the Dr. Scott's Brush you sent me a month ago has given me the greatest reli 
years without obtaining any relief from various medicines.—With many thanks, believe me yours 


Dr. NICHOLSON PRICE, M.R.C.S., Mount Pleasant, Leeds, 16th June, 1882, writes :— 
Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, and informs me’ that she has received considerable benefit from it. 


ache, and should be glad if you would send me one.” 


From Dr. C. LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., &c., &c., St. John’s v 
“GENTLEMEN,—I have known and appreciated the yreat advantage of your Electric Hair Brush 
benefit increasing I feel it my duty as well as my pleasure to earnestly 
Your Flesh Brush is only one more proof of the enormous 


how material its comfort is. 


and beneficial domestic applianees which are suitable to the poorest 
1 worth their money.—Yours faithfully, C, 


indeed a wonder, and we! 
21, Holborn Viaduct, E.C,” 


ORIGINAL TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR OFFICE, OR COPIES WILL BE SENT, 


Beware of Wire and other so-called Magnetic Brushes. 
Kemember that Dr. SCOTI'S is the ONLY ELECTRIC BRUSH in the wi 
BrIsTLesS. We caution the Public to be careful that Dr, SUUTI'S Name is on the 

All others are fRAUDULE 

HEY ARE DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 

A FORTY-EIGHT-PAGE TREATISE, 


CAUTION. 


Brush. 


J the Public. 


MPORTANT CAUTION.—£100 Reward.—Whereas, 


Pall Mall Electric Association (Limited), 21, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., sole P - : 
that certain unscrupulous dealers in Birmingham and elsewhere, envious of the great and deserved popularity which Dr. Scott's 
1 Brushes have attained, have endeavoured to appropriate to themselves the 
representing that they are in a position to supply 
And, whereas, complaints have been made to the Pall Mall Electric Association (Lim! 
the above fraudulent misrepresentation, have applied to t 
« to be supplied with Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH at one-half the advertised price, 
endeavoured to substitute wretched ir : 
and in order to preserve the decidedly high reputation of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, the Pall Mall 
£100 (ONE HUNDRED POUNDS STERLING) to any 


BRUSH, 
celebrated 
and Dasululen sly 
advertised price. 
in Wiiobam and neighbourhood, allured by 
requesting d wil 

in response to such upplications, 
against this shameful Imposition, 


Electric Association (Limited) hereby Give Notice, that they will pay the sum of 


From JOHN BRIGHT, 


PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM, the Right Hon. 


ael’s, Folkestone, February 13, 1882, 
I am quite willing to testify to its reviving 
I shall never feel inclined to resort to the old- 


It cures by natural 
MINUTES! 


MINUTES! 
URE 
MINUTES! 


NESS! 


Esq., 11, Vere Street, London, July 12, 1882. 

e postal order for 5s. 6d.) to me at above address. 
ef for neuralgia, having suffered these four 
faithfully, JOHN BRIGHT. 


“(A patient of mine has been using Dr. 
I am also troubled with Nervous Head- 


URE NERVOUS HEADACHE IN FIVE 
CURE BILIOUS HEADACHE IN FIVE 
NEURALGIA 
PREVENT FALLING HAIR AND BALD- 


PRICE 12s. 6d., 


IT RARELY FAILS TO PRODUC 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


gerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variety 
of qualities from 1s, 214d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 
black shauld write for pat- 
terns direct ta 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 

Wellington, Somerset. 


HAS. CODD’S ORANGE CHAM- 


‘ PAGNE is made simply from oranges. Itisa 
light and wholesome tonic, and, being free from 
chemicals as well as spirit, it is the purest and best of 
the non-alcoholic drinks. Price, in London, in large 
champagne bottles, 7s. per dozen; in small, 4s. Bottles 
charged ts., and same allowed when returned.— 
C, CODD and CO., 79, Copenhagen Street, London, 


EPPs's 
CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


If cocoa seeds as imported are roasted, then broken 
up into “nibs "—small pieces—and subjected to very 
high pressure in an hydraulic press, they give out a 
large per-centage of their oil or butter, which is 
removed, and the remaining constituents of the nibs 
fall into powder—Chocolate Essence. ‘This absolute 
Cocoa is left unsweetened. It retains intact its fine 
natural flavour, as well as that enlivening active prin- 
ciple or alkoloid which it possesses in common with tea 
or coffee. Boiled for a few minutes it affordsa beverage 
of colic’ lke ene Climate proof. 

Packets 6d. or 1s., or tins gd., 1s 4d., 25. 8d., 5s, or 7s. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Hore sect Chemie: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
RY’ = 

F m FR¥'s CARACAS 

Cocoa. | 


COCOA. 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
FRYs 
Cocoa. 


T°? LADIES. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 


The superfluous oil extracted, 
J. 5. FRY.and SONS. 


FLORILINE !FOR THE TEETH 
_AND BREATH,—A few drops of the liquid 
“Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d 


PERFECTION IN PAINLESS 

DENTISTRY.—The TEETH supplied by Mr. 
G, H. JONES, nureeon Dentist, of 57, Great Russell 
Street, have obtained the highest dvardin Gold Medals 
at each of the Great World's J’airs from the first held 
in London in 18st. ‘he latest Gold Medal, New 
Zealand 1882 Exhibition, has been awarded to Mr. G. 
H. Jones, whose system is Patented in the British 
Empire, and his Dental Patents are protected in the 
chief countries of the world. S. G. Hutchins, Esq., 
Surgeon Dentist to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, in writing to Mr. G. H. Jones, says—“ Your 
system is the perfection of painless dentistry, and the 
teeth are the best, safest, and most life-like.” 
Pamphlet free, enclosed by post, and every information 
without charge. Only one address, No. 57, Great 
Russell Street ; opposite the British Museum, 


OUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 118. Of Chemists. See Jenny 

Lind’s letter and_signature on each Box. Invaluable 

for all voices. By post, 1s. ad., &c,—-NEWBERY, 
1, King Edward Street, London, E.C. 


MES; WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 

SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
is. rgd. per bottle. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at 1s, 134d. and as. gd. per box. 


"TAM4e INDI EN GRILLON. 
CONSTIPATION, 


E, 
HEADACHE 


AMAR INDIEN_ GRILLON. 


A LAXATIVE and REFRESHING 
FRUIT LOZENGE. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty 


PETER ROBINSON, 


CevRrT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET. 
Fy 
“FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS.” 
Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance, 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if 


Purchased at the Warehouse in “ REGENT 
STREET.” 


Mourning fo Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small farailis 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 748 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON. 
Good qualities from ss. 6d. to 12s. gd. per yard, 
Others, not finished by this process, from 1s Gd. 


to 4s. 6d. 
PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


AT I OUR CREST and 


WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 
to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office Plain 
The arms of man and 


count; 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
guid ring, x8-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, Aes 
Manual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3s. gd.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner ‘of St. Martin's Lane. 


\/ ISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Fifty best quality, as. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
Tt. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), wd. 


Rp cert bode ler Guinea Box of STA- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and soo Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engravings of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, a5, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


OTICE. — GARDNERS’ con- 
sequent on the extension of their Metal Trades 

are RELINQUISHING their ELECTRO-PLATE, 
CUTLERY, and CLOCK DEPARTMENTS. The 
STOCK of the first quality only is NOW OFFERED 
to the public ata DISCOUNT of 37% PER CENT. 
from the marked prices. Descriptive lists post free on 
application: Nos 453 and 454, West Strand, Charing 

TOSS. 


BLXINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELEINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free 
ELKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 


Assurance against Accidents of all kinds. Assurance 
against Railway Accidentsalone, Assuranceagainst fatal 
Accidents at Sea. Assurance of Employers’ Liability. , 
R4l LWAY PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, insuring against 
Accidents of allkinds. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, 
Chairman. £1,700,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 64, Cornhill, or 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing Cross, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


Cees CRAYON POR- 
TRAITS.—Send Photo and ros. 6d. to A. and J. 
BOOL, Artists (from Royal Academy, National Medal- 
list), 86, Warwick Street, | imlico, London, who will 
return photo with faithful Crayon Drawing from it, 
i] by 10 inches, post free, home or abroad. One 

undred Testimonials. ‘Tinted Crayons, 21s. Water- 
colour, 21s.; oil, two guineas. LIFE size, highly finished 
crayon, £5 5s. Prospectus post free. 

PHOTOS, coloured, 2s. ; miniatures, 5s. and tos. 6d. 


[ *“ROOPING SEASON. — Every 

Officer, &c., going Abroad, should see T. R. 
GRIMES’ ‘TEN GUINEA OUTFIT, Containing 
Dinner Service, Breakfast and ‘Tea Services, a Com- 
plete Service of Finest Table Glass (all for 12 Persons), 
also a Toilet Set, and an Elegant Duplex Table Lainp, 
‘Lhe whole complete in Iron Bound Case for £10 10s. od, 
T. R. GRIMES, 83, New Bond Street. Catalogue free 


AMAR INDIEN_ GRILLON. 
as. 6d. the box, stamp included. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Wholesale, E. GRILLLON, 69, Queen St., London, E.C. 


HAIR BRUSH. 


BEst PHYSICIANS. 


BY THE 


A® WORKS FROM JAPAN, 
now on SALE at LONDOS and CO.’S, 126-7, 
London Wall, E.C. Great sacrifice in order to clear 
stock. Retiring from business. 


[tt IS WARRANTED TO 


IN FIVE 


[Cee DANDRUFF AND DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP! 


PROMPTLY ARRESTS PREMATURE 
R ESS! 
MAKES THE HAIR GROW LONG 


AND GLOSSY! 


MONEY RETURNED IF 


MME DIATELY 
WEARY BRAIN! 


NOT AS REPRESENTED. . 


SOOTHES THE 


POST FREE, from the PROPRIETORS, PALL MALL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


College, Oxford, December 28, 1881. 
recommend it. 


pocket, and area solace to the gouty and 


T ImrraTions, are utterly worthless, 


for some time, and as I find the 

No one who has not tried it can possibly imagine 
future open to the scientilic development of useful 
atilicted. The Brushes are 


TLEMPRIERE, D.C.L., &c.—To the Pall Mall Electric Association, 


orld, an 


and are put in the market to impose upon 


ASK FOR 
R. 
RUSH ; 


The wires injure the scalp and PROMOTE BALDNESS. 
d made of Puke BLack 


Box, and Electric on the 


ScoTrs 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


See that Name is on the Box 
and “ELECTRIC” on the Brush. 


EAUTIFUL RUSH. 
AB B 


represented. 


We guarantee safe delivery into your hands ; 
obtain one for you, but be sure Dr. Scott's Name is on the Hox. 
AS REPRESENTED. As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satished with your bargain, 
What can be fairer? Remittances should be made payabie 
to ¢, B. HARNESS, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., and Cheques to be crossed 


write us, and we will return the money. 


“ London and County Bank.” 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


Dr. 


and worthless imitations. Therefore, 


it has come to the knowledge of the 
roprietor of Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR 


advantages of such populari 
SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BR : I 
ited) in effect that various residents 
he unscrupulous dealers referred to 
and that the said dealers have, 
in order to protect the public 


ty by dishonestly, falsely, 
5 


Electric Association (Limit 


HLES at one-half the apply to any respectal 


the handle, and 
HAIR BRUSH” 
“Dr, SCO’ 


21, 


Person who will supply such evidence 
Association has determined to institut 


one half the advertised price without, submit 
against imposition and consequent disappoin 
ble Chemist or Hairdresser, 


imitations, the outcome of th 


contemporaries.—Signed on be L. 
5 OLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C. 


as will lead to the conviction of the party or parties who are guilty 
eacriminal prosecution as soon as sufficient evidence is forthcomi 


E A RAPID GROWTH OF HAIR ON BALD HEADS WHERE THE GLANDS AND 
FOLLICLES ARE NOT TOTALLY DESTROYED, 


LASTING FOR Y EARS. 


We will send it, post paid, on receipt of 12s, 6d., which will be RETURNED if not as 


or request your nearest Druggist or Fancy Store to 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT 


ENTITLED “HYGIENE; OR, THE ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH,” POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


of the said fraud, as the 
and further the Pall Mall 


ed) desire to direct attention to the fact that no dealer or dealers can su ply Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush at 


ting to such a serious loss as no honest trader could afford to bear, and in order to guard 
tment, those who desire to obtain Dr. SCO'TI"S E 
and to note particularly that each Brush b 
«* ELECTRIC” on the back, and that the box in which it is placed also bears 
rinted conspicuously on the lid and on all four sides, 
$3 ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH” being the only genuine 
at dishonest greed and envy which the successful 
half of the PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


ECTRIC HAIR BRUSIL will do well to 
the words '' Dr. SCOT ” engraved on 
the words “Dr. SCOTTIS EL TRIC 


as without these distinctive features no brush can be genuine. 
Electric Hlair Brush in the world, and all others being worthless 


inventor invariably arouses in his less fortunate 


c, B. HARNESS, Managing Director. 


Send for CIRCULAR of DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH, the Cure for Rheumatism, Price 12s. 6d. Post Free. 
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1, ‘Imperative Orders were Issued to Despatch Stores with all Possible Expedition.” 


E —2. In the Commissariat Store-Shed.—2, A ince’. — i 
Loading a Steamer with Ballast.—s. Shipment of Mules for a Mounted Battery at Prince’s Dock. * pened Dail: Gaiiy a aie 


THE WAR IN EGYPT—NOTES AT BOMBAY : 


PREPARING FOR THE DEPARTURE OF THE INDIAN CONTINGENT | 


SerT, 23, 1882 


PORT SAID, TO COMMAND 


TOWN 


APPROACH FROM THE ARAB 


THE 


ROYAL, 


THE WAR IN EGYPT—PLACING A 


FROM A SKETCH BY A NAVAL OFFICER 


GATLING GUN IN FORT 


CREEDMOOR, U.S.A —THE BRITISH 


See Key on page 204 


TEAM 


AT 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN RIFLE CONTEST 


usly ended 
Arabi once 


Tus CAMPAIGN IN Ecyp’.——The war is victorio 
within two months of the bombardment of Alexandria. : or 
a prisoner, his followers have melted away with amazing rapidity, 
and even the resistance foreshadowed for a short time at Damietta 


to more prudent considerations. Thus the 

Egyptians in general, discreetly siding with the winners, are effusively 
friendly to the British, and vehemently abuse ‘that pig of an 
Arabi.” The rebels were allowed no time to weigh the effects of 
their defeat at Tel-el-Kebir. Though the main body of the British 
forces enjoyed a day’s repose—so complete was the victory—the 
cavalry under General Drury-Lowe gallantly pressed. forward, and 
after a trying mareh to Belbeis, where they took a short rest at 
night, reached Cairo on the 14th inst. Nor were they a moment too 
soon. Deceived by the false reports of Egyptian successes, the 
populace were most excited, and rushed to the station expecting to 
meet Arabi returning in triumph, bringing the Khédive, Sir G. 
Wolseley, and the British chiefs as prisoners, together with Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour's head. Arabi, however, came back a defeated 
fugitive, and the enraged Cairenes hissed and stoned their former 
idol, and prepared to burn the city. Fortunately, the arrival of the 
British cavalry turned the current. The Egyptian commandant at 
once surrendered, and when the British troops occupied the citadel 
10,000 native soldiers laid down their arms and dispersed home- 
wards. Making a virtue of necessity, Arabi also gave himself up 
without any demur, and when brought by the Governor to General 
Lowe tried to justify his conduct. The General would not hear 
him, however, and Arabi and Toulba were confined under a strict 
guard, the rebel leader maintaining a very dignified attitude. One 
by one his chief accomplices have been caught in various parts of 
the country, and now await their trial, which will be conducted in 
fair European style, the accused being allowed the assistance of 
counsel. With a few exceptions the Cairenes warmly received the 
British, and happily, notwithstanding the popular agitation of the 
past few weeks, none of the Europeans have been injured, while 
Midshipman De Chair is safe. Shortly after came Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the Duke of Connaught, and strong detachments of 
British troops have since poured into the town, where the natives 
follow them about with open-mouthed astonishment. Most of the 
Egyptian Government officials have returned to the capital, the 
shops are reopening, and business is being resumed. The Khédive 
is expected with Sir E, Malet on Monday, and the inhabitants 
loudly declare their delight that the war is ended, as they derived 
no advantage from the rebellion, but were constantly mulcted in 
war contributions. At present there seems no reason to distrust the 
people, particularly as the British are gathered at Cairo in con- 
siderable strength ; but a grand review will shortly be held to further 
impress the natives. Stiil discontent prevails in several of the Arab 
quarters, and a procession in favour of Arabi recently paraded the 
streets. ‘The British Commander has now issued a general order con- 
gratulating the army on their success, and acknowledging the bravery 
and zeal shown alike by officers and men. 

Equal rejoicing has ostentativusly prevailed at Alexandria, With 
the true time-serving spirit of Orientals, the Arabs have crowded to 
the Khédive’s Palace to congratulate him, while Arabi’s sub- 
Minister of War, Yakoob Sami, and other notorious rebels, have 
come in, expressing their loyalty. The Khedive, however, hands 
all prisoners over to the British, and has issued a brief decree 
dissolving the Egyptian army, and stating that rebel officers 
of all ranks will be prosecuted and punished according to military 
law. Accordingly, all officers who have surrendered with the 
northern garrisons are kept prisoners in Alexandria, while the men 
are allowed to go offto their usual avocations. Directly after the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir the commander at Kafr-Dowar sent an offer 
to surrender unconditionally, and General Wood went out to the 
lines to hold a parley, meeting there with the Italian officer 
Paolucci, who had deserted from his vessel to join Arabi. Many of 
the Egyptian soldiers, however, did not wait for the decision, but left 
their arms and accoutrements in their officers’ charge, and walked 
off. Thus, when General Wood went to take possession, he found 
the majority of the rebels gone, as only some 6,000 remained in the 
furthest lines. A closer examination of Kafr-Dowar showed that 
position to be enormously strong, There were three distinct camps, 
the foremost earthwo-is being thirty feet high, and protected by a 
broad moat. The Avabists seemed vastly proud ofthese defences, 
and showed them to the British with great glee, apparently feeling 
no shame in their defeat. As part of this force had escaped him, 
General Wood took care that the other garrisons should surrender 
formally, and the troops from Mariout, near Mex, who shortly 
came in, laid down their arms with great solemnity, and seemed to 
feel their humiliation. Some 6,000 of the Aboukir detachment fol- 
lowed suit, but one regiment deserted to join the rebel Colonel 
Abdellal, at Damietta, where he had a strong force of the formid- 
able black regiments. For two or three days Abdellal held out, 
but at last sent a messenger to the Khédive, declaring that he had 
never intended to oppose him, and was ready to surrender. ‘The 
Rosetta garrison has also come in, so that Fort Ghemileh near Port 
Said is the only place which now holds out. An ultimatum has 
been sent to the commander, and two British vessels have gone to 
bombard the fort in case of refusal. Many of the natives have Leen set 
to work to repair the railways, while the dams in the Mahmoudieh 
Canal have been demolished, and Alexandria has once more plenty 
of water. Owing, however, tothe cutting of the Mex dykes to flood 
Take Mareotis, the sea has got into the Canal, and the water is 
brackish, so that the Mex cutting must be closed again. The forts 
vacated by the Arabists have been carefully garrisoned, and General 
Wood will now take some of his men to Cairo, leaving a sufficient 
force under General Harman to guard Alexandria. 

Some remnants of the rebellion still linger in the country, parti- 
cularly at Kafr-Zayat, midway between Alexandria and Cairo, where 
the populace tried to seize the Christians passing through by train. 
Again, several Christians were murdered at Damanhour, and some 
houses looted. Slight disturbancesalsooccurredat Mansourah, through 
some loyal inhabitants illuminating at the news of the Tel-el-Kebir 
victory, but quict is now restored, while fanatical Tantah has been 
occupied, thus putting an end to all fears in this direction. Part of the 
Indian cavalry remainat Zagazig, where they seized five trains—valuable 
booty in the present state of transport ; and a British force holds 
Tel-el-KKebir, Although even yet the cost of that victory cannot 
accurately be counted, owing to the scattered condition of the 
British troops, our loss is at present estimated at 9 officers-and 45 men 
killed, and 22 officers and 320 men wounded. Most of the latter 
have been taken to the Ismailia Hospital and the Carthage hospital 
ship, where good nurses and medical supplies are plentiful, but 
several of the cases are very critical, and a few have since died. 
Short as the struggle was, there was some very sharp fighting, and 
the Cameron Highlanders in particular suffered greatly. The 
Lgyptian loss is said to reach over 1,500. Meanwhile the Bedouins 
have vanished like smoke, and the natives are eagerly setting to 
work in the fields to save their cotton crop, while from all accounts 
the state of the country is far better than expected. The Nile is 
fairly favourable, and although the cotton crop will be somewhat 
short, the deficiency is due more to worms than to lack of attention 
or irrigation, It is unfortunate that most of the Egyptians have a 


speedily gave way 


very hazy idea of the British successes, an 
them to the influence of the Sultan. haevek 

TURKEY, indeed, is grievously disappointed that such shor oe 
be the case, particularly as now the protracted negotiations | ee i 
Convention are virtually useless. Disputed point by ie ae 
Convention was nearly signed last Friday, but fresh ee ae le: 
arose, and shortly after Lord Dufferin asked the Porte w ta B 
part of the British troops would now be withdrawn ye ehb 1 
was worth Turkey’s while to send a contingent. He then a e 
up his suggestion by 2 formal communication that Eng and no 
longer considered a Convention necessary, a5 military et 
Egypt were practically terminated. ‘This decision, ape adds 
the Ambassador, will not affect the friendship between the two 
countries, whose interests in Egypt are identical. Nor is the Sn 
difficulty more satisfactory. The Greek Minister steadily refuses to 
accept the Turkish propositions, and the Foreign Ambassadors at 
Constantinople have now taken up the matter. : ; ti 

Foreign opinion on the conclusion of the war is universally 
biassed by suspicion of England’s future action in Egypt. Most 
countries fear lest England should presume on the position she be 
won, and should reap advantages in the East to the detriment o 
those nations who have held aloof. Perhaps AUSTRIA 1s the most 
honourable in her opinions, awarding unstinted praise to the military 
operations, and expressing belief in British good faith and judgment. 
Germany is less generous, not caring about the strategical successes 
of any but Teutonic commanders. Still, as 2 whole, the comments 
are fairly friendly, save amongst a certain portion of the Press which 
has opposed England throughout. Russia ts as reticent as usual, 
though watching with anxiety ; while ITaLy and SPAIN are furious at 
being obliged to eat their own words, and spitefully hint at a golden 
key as the source of victory. INDIA is particularly delighted at the 
important part played by her troops ; and the UNITED STATES, free 
from the conflicting interests of European countries, offers cordial 
congratulations. FRANCE is filled with nervous dread lest England 
should become the preponderating influence in Egypt, and leave her 
out inthe cold, so that lengthy exhortations towards disinterestedness 
and national honesty are poured forth on all sides, While the 
Gambettists plead for the re-establishment of the Anglo-French 
Control, and M, Charmés, in the dats, more honestly acknow- 
ledges the conqueror’s right_to a supreme voice, and suggests a 
gendarmerie officered by the British, the majority of the Press are 
anxious that England should at once give up the definitive arrange- 
ment of affairs to the joint deliberation of Europe. Here again 
come hints of bribery from the Anglophobists, but altogether a fairly 
moderate and reasonable tone prevails. ’ 

This all-important subject has so completely absorbed attention 
in FRANCE that home affairs have rarely been so dull. Not even a 
languid interest can be aroused either in the coming Royalist mani- 
festation on the Comte de Chambord’s birthday, Oct. 15, when an 
elaborate series of banquets will be organised in Paris and the 
provinces, or in the important military manceuvres near Avignon, 
which show a vast improvement in the condition of the French 
army. Foreign trade during the first part of this year has been 
favourable, although the exports might be larger, and enlarged ports 
and new railways are absolutely necessary for French’ success in 
competition with other nations, The improvement of one harbour 
—Boulogne—is actively proceeding, and the port will probably be 
available for fixed passenger service next year, while the town is 
being freshly drained. Paris is still affected by the typhoid 
epidemic, and has been greatly excited over a new drama at the 
Francais, Les Corbeaux, Sy M. Becque, which though clever failed 
through the author’s pessimist views and the lugubrious plot. 

GerMany.—Emperor William has been entertained at Dresden 
during the Saxon manceuvres with elaborate festivities. Besides 
attending the five days’ military operations, which were brilliantly 
executed, he was present at a popular costume festival, where he 
lunched with the Grenadiers in a magnificent hut used by the 
Turkish Vizier during the siege of Vienna, Other features of the 
festivities were a sixteenth-century hunt and a camp of Hungarian 
gipsies. The Emperor has now gone back to Babelsberg, where the 
King of Denmark is expected to consult respecting the proposed 
amicable arrangement of the Brunswick succession with the Duke 
of Cumberland. ‘Thus public interest is now transferred from 
warlike to political manceuvres, and all parties are gathering their 
strength for the electoral struggle. Prince Bismarck, who still 
suffers grievously from neuralgia, warns the public against Free 
Traders ; and declares that if he were a private gentleman he would 
use his influence on behalf of the Free Conservatives and Old 
Conservatives, Meanwhile the Socialists have lost one of their chief 
leaders, Bebel, who has died at Zwickau. 

The Anti-Semitic Congress at Dresden has closed after a most 
exciting session, deciding to petition the European Governments to 
take identical measures against the predominance of Jewish 
influence. A resolution was also passed to exempt Jews from 
military service, with the substitution of a poll-tax, 

Russra.——Once more a date is rumoured for the Czar’s 
coronation, October 10; although no official announcement has 
been made. However, the Czar and Czarina have gone to Moscow, 
travelling by night, amidst elaborate precautions, ‘lhirty thousand 
soldiers guarded the line, and all private telegraphic service and 
railway traffic were suspended. On their arrival the Imperial pair 
were loudly cheered by enormous crowds, and went first to the 
Chapel of the Georgian Virgin, and next to the Kremlin, where 
they received deputations of the Estates of the Empire. Afterwards 
they drove about the city, and the Czar is said to have been deeply 
moved by his people’s enthusiasm.—The Russian engineer M. 
Lessar, who has been surveying the new Trans-Caspian territory, 
has reached Merv, where he was warmly received by the Khan. 
He considers the most feasible railway route to be from Askabad 
through Khombou to [erat. 

AuSTRIA.——Trieste has done her best to efface the impression 
of the recent Irredentist riots by enthusiastically welcoming the 
Emperor | and his family. Unfortunately the Irredentists took the 
opportunity to arrange a plot against the Emperor’s life, which 
was fortunately frustrated in time. Two suspicious individuals 
having crossed the frontier, the police made a descent on them at 
Ronchi, and seized one of the men, together with two Orsini 
bombs, which were to have been taken to Trieste at nightfall. 
Accordingly, the Triestines have warmly expressed their loyalty, 
the town has been thronged, and illuminations, gala performances, 
reviews, banquets, and addresses have fully occupied the Imperial 
party. The chief object of the visit, however, was to celebrate the 
sooth anniversary of the union of Trieste and Austria, and to 
inspect the Exhibition, which, unluckily, was greatly damaged by a 
fierce storm just before the Emperor’s arrival. Part of the building 
was unroofed, and the exhibits were severely injured—particularly 
the collection brought by the Crown Prince from the East, while a 
man was killed in endeavouring to repair the electric light 
apparatus. Owing to the continuous rain also inundations have 
done serious harm in the Tyrol, where a large part of the country 
is completely submerged. Alfairs are said to be worse than in 1868, 
as the rivers have overflowed on all sides, Trent is entirely under 
water, and traffic is completely suspended in many districts. 

INpIA.~——The educational excitement continues very high, and 
the Government Commission has been enthusiastically received at 
Poona, where there is a great agitation for female instruction. 
Over 300 native Brahman ladies held a meeting to petition the 
Government for help, and on the Commission’s persuasion the 
Municipality agreed to assist the girls’ schools. One of the chief 
native leaders of this movement is a young Mahratta lady of twenty- 
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r : 
faillions sterling is to be raised for the expense of the Indian Con. 
tingent, : 

MISCELLANEOUS. In ITALY serious floods have occurred in 


Lombardy and Venetia.—In ICELAND the continuous cold rain 
and snow have prevented the hay from being carried, or the 
fishing prosecuted, while much disease prevails.—In Hottayp 
the King has opened the States-General with the propssition 
that part of the Constitution should be revised and a new 
Penal Code introduced.—The breach between the King of 
SWEDEN and his Norwegian subjects has been widened by the 
recent elections ; while DENMARK was more fortunate in her 
electoral contest, the Ministerial party being greatly strengthened, 
The Unrirep STATES have been warmly greeting Engineer 
Melville, of the unfortunate Jeannette expedition, but Mr. Melville’s 
return has been saddened by his wife going mad, owing to her long 
suspense, and by meeting the widow and father of Lieut. De Long. 
—A terrible disaster has occured on Lake Huron, where the steamer 
Asia has foundered in a gale, only two persons surviving out of the 
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THE chief members of the Royal Family are now assembled in the 
Highlands. ‘Thus the Queen has with her at Balmoral the Princess 
Beatrice, the Duchess of Connaught, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Albany, while the Prince and Princess of Wates are at Abergeldie 
with their family and the King and Queen of Greece. On Saturday 
the Duke of Albany drove over to Abergeldie to receive the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and remained to luncheon, while in the 
afternoon the Prince and Princess with their five children and the 
King and Queen of Greece came to Balmoral to see the Queen. 
Next morning Divine Service was performed at Balmoral before 
Her Majesty, the Duchess of Connaught, Princess Beatrice, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Albany, when the Rev. A. Campbell 
officiated, while on Monday morning the Queen, with the Princesses 
and the Duke of Albany, went to Abergeldie to see the Princess of 
Wales and the Queen of Greece. Next day Her Majesty visited the 
Countess of Kenmare at Abergeldie Mains, and the Marquis of 
Hamilton and the Earl of Kenmare joined the Royal party at 
dinner. Sir W. Harcourt is at Balmoral as Minister in Atten- 
dance, and frequently joins the Royal party at dinner.—The Queen 
has been deeply grieved by the death of the Dean of Windsor, 
who was Domestic Chaplain to Her Majesty for thirty-three 
years, and was much beloved by the Queen and Royal Family.— 
According to a French contemporary Her Majesty may possibly 
visit the South of France again this winter, when the Queen would 
stay at the Villa Ellenloc, Cap d’Antibes. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were received with great 
enthusiasm during their journey North last Saturday. <A large 
crowd assembled at Aberdeen to cheer the travellers, while at 
Ballater there was another large assemblage and a guard of honour 
from the 79th Regiment, who gave a Royal salute as the Prince 
and Princess, with their children and guests, drove off to Aber- 
geldie. On Sunday afternoon the Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by the King and Queen of Greece and the young Trinces and 
Princesses, attended Divine Service at Crathie Church. Next day 
the Prince, with his two sons and the King of Greece, went fora 
deer drive in the Birkhall Forest, where the Princess of Wates ani 
the Queen of Greece joined the sportsmen at luncheon. On Wednes- 
day the Royal party went to see the Earl of Fife at Mar Lodge, 
where they lunched, and afterwards drove to the Falls of (Quoich to 
hold a tea-picnic. They occupied three waggonettes, the I’rince of 
Wales himself driving. The Prince will attend the funeral of the 
Dean of Windsor at Strathfieldsaye. The Prince and Princess will 
stay about a fortnight longer at Abergeldie, and will then go to 
Sandringham for the autumn. 

The Duke of Connaught has gone with the Guards to Cairo, where 
he occupies the Kasr-en-Nuskha Palace, at the Khédive’s invitation. 
The Duke does not wish to leave Egypt until he can return with his 
brigade, when probably the Duchess may meet him in the Mevlite:- 
ranean in the Osborne. The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will, 
perhaps, accompany their sister-in-law.—The Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lorne spent three days at San Francisco, where they 
received various addresses from the British residents and several 
Societies. They left for British Columbia on Saturday in the British 
corvette Comus, being accompanied down the Bay by the U.S. 
steamer A/acpherson and the Yacht Squadron. Before starting the 
captain of the Comus was anonymously informed that the vessel 
would be blown up by a torpedo as soon as the Royal party embarked, 
so the Comus was carefully searched. Nothing suspicious, how 
ever, was found. On reaching Victoria on Wednesday the Viceregal 
party were received with great enthusiasm, triumphal arches being 
erected, and the town decorated. ‘They stay at Government Louse. 
—Prince and Princess Christian are at Potsdam. 

The Empress of Germany continues to suffer from her recent fa ] 
as though her foot is getting well she is still obliged to lie down for 
the greater part of the day. When sufficiently convalescent the 
Empress wil} probably go to Baden-Baden.—The ex-Empress 
Eugénie is at Vienna, whence she goes to Styria to inspect the Castle 
of Wasserberg, which she proposes to buy. 
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Tue Improvement IN rue WeattH of THE PRIMATE has 
scarcely been maintained. ‘The latest bulletins report increase of 
feverishness, and Dr. Carpenter, we notice, again finds it advisable 
to remain at Addington Park for the night. Miss Tait, the Arch- 
bishop’s eldest daughter, who had been very ill from watching and 
exhaustion, has now almost entirely recovered. 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE PriMaTe’s ILLNESS the Archbishop 
of York has addressed, at his request, a letter to the Dishops of 
both Provinces, inviting them ‘to direct that next Sunday shall be 
observed as a day of thanksgiving in all churches and chapels” for 
the success of our Army in Egypt. ‘As the time is short,” he 
further ‘ appendsa suggested form of service which might be used.” 
Thanksgivings were offered last Sunday at Chichester, Windsor, 
and other towns, and sermons were preached upon the same subject 
by the Bishops of Hereford and Traro. By order of the Chief 
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Rabbi there will be thanksgivings in the Jewish synagogues on 
Thursday next, the 28th inst. 

In REPLY TO AN ADDRESS from the Hull branch of the Church 
of England Working Men’s Society in regard to Mr. Green’s 
impriscnment, Mr. Gladstone has desired his Secretary to say that 
‘the matter is in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, who is most 
anxious to carry it through.” The difficulty is still not so much the 
release of Mr. Green as the prevention of his return to Miles 
Platting. 

AY THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE GRECIAN THEATRE for 
its new uses,” the sisters of the Salvation Army are to wear 
for the first time ‘‘a good, cheap, and serviceable uniform,” of 
which it seems they have long felt the need. The uniform is 
of serge, trimmed with red, and with it will be worn a “ regulation 
bonnet,” trimmed with black and red, and in shape a compromise 
between the ancient “coal-scuttle” and the bonnet of modern 
fashion. ‘ Red guernseys, with ‘Salvation Army’ worked in yellow,” 
will be worn by the male soldiers at the dedication service. Dean 
Close has written condemning the Army in the Record. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are now asked for towards building a Cathedral 
for the Roman Catholic Archiepiscopal Diocese of Westminster in 
the Vauxhall Bridge Road, adjoining Cardinal Manning’s house. 
The plans—Early Gothic—have been already prepared, and the cost 
is set down at 00,0007, The scheme was first mooted five years 
ago, but was then abandoned at the Cardinal’s request. 

Tie DESIGN sent in by Messrs. Hardman of Birmingham has 
been selected for the memorial window to Lord Frederick Cavendish 
in Edensor Church, subscribed by the tenants of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The chief figure is that of Christ as ‘‘The Man of 
Sorrows,” and in the four angles of the Cross are groups repre- 
senting those who have suffered in the cause of right and order. At 
the foot of the window is the kneeling figure of Lord Frederick, 
with the armorial bearings of the family. 

ReTuRNED FROM HER First Cruise in the North Sea there is 
lying now in the West India Dock the smack Zxsign, presented at 
cost of 1,000/, by an anonymous donor to the Thames Church 
Mission for work among the deep-sea fishing fleets. This is the 
first time the Society has ventured so far from the Thames, but the 
attempt was necessary, since the North Sea fishermen only spend a 
few days on shore at distant intervals. Service was held on-board 
the Z7sign three times every Sunday, and was well attended. 

Tue PRINCE OF WALES will be present, and the Bishop of 
Oxford will read the Burial Service, at the funeral of the late Dean 
of Windsor at Strathfieldsaye on Saturday. 

SINCE THE RIoTS OF WEDNESDAY WEEK several prominent 
members of the Church party at Coventry have expressed a desire 
to accept the scheme of settlement which failed some time ago 
through their own indifference. But the Nonconformists now 
demand the return of the distrained goods and the withdrawal of all 
the notices and warrants, The goods seized are now in the custody 
of the police. ; 

Lasr SunpaAY the riots at St. Jude’s, Liverpool, were renewed, 
and in the absence of the police the incumbent, Mr. Fitzroy, 
narrowly escaped being seriously injured by the roughs, and a little 
girl was much hurt in the confusion which ensued. Although the 
assailant of Mr. Fitzroy could not be discovered, one of the 
brawlers has since been brought before Mr. Raffies, and fined S/., 
with the assurance that on the next occasion the sentence will be 
imprisonment without the option of a fine. 

Tur IrIsH BRANCH OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE has passed 
a resolution expressing “deepest regret” at the opening of the 
Dublin Exhibition on Sunday last. ‘* No similar Exhibition held 
within the United Kingdom had ever been opened on that day.” 
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HEREFORD FESTIVAL. That the programme of the 159th 
meeting of the Three Choirs was judiciously varied, and the 
execution in most respects all that could be desired, is generally 
admitted. Mr. Langdon Colborne, organist of the Cathedral, and, 
by traditional prerogative, conductor at the Festival, had engaged 
an orchestra of the highest efficiency, with Mr. J. T. Carrodus as 
leading violin, and first-class London professors at the head of each 
department. His chorus, too, was unusually good, and lent no 
small attraction to the performances in the Cathedral. At these, 
although no absolute “novelties”? were brought forward, some 
things of real importance were included, all the more welcome 
because previously unknown to Hereford and its Festival. At the 
same time it is of no use hiding the fact that the guasé-novelties 
proved far less remunerative than the long-established favourites. 
The largest attendances at the Cathedral were on the first and fourth 
days, when Eljah and the Afessiak were respectively performed ; 
the second, devoted to a copious selection from Handel’s /zdas 
Maccabeus, followed by other pieces, comprising Beethoven’s 
symphony in B flat, the expressive setting of the 137th Psalm 
by the late much-regretted Herman Goetz, and the better- 
known “ Magnificat” of J, S. Bach—a veritable surfeit of 
sood music—coming next in order. The smallest attendance 
was that on the third day, when a short oratorio, entitled 
The Shunamite, succeeded by Beethoven’s Mass in C and a 
large part of Molique’s Advaham, were presented. And yet, in 
the face of all this, we are admonished by some of our present 
teachers that the Festivals of the Choirs must inevitably collapse 
unless the oratorios of Handel (including the A/essiah) and Mendels- 
sohn are put aside to make way for new things, no matter from 
what source they may spring. The directors of these institutions, 
however, know better. They know that the A/esstah has taken a 
hold on the English mind likely to be maintained for a century 
hence, and that Zvijak, as a Biblical drama set to music, stands 
nearest in its chances of enduring popularity to the sacred master- 
piece of Handel. They also know that without these compositions 
ihe financial prospects of their festivals must, at the best, be gravely 
doubtful ; and so, with wise discretion, they adhere tothem. Of 
course, a Birmingham Festival without Zézjah, the introduction of 
which shed such lustre on its then promoters, is not to be 
thought of. People who talk extravagantly about M. Gounod’s 
Redemption forget to take into account the peculiar interest 
attaching to the composer of Faust, They also forget, or 
purposely ignore, the fact that the Redenption has only been 
heard twice, while Zvija%, during thirty-six years, has been 
heard not only in Birmingham, but wherever an efficient choir 
and a respectable orchestra, with a conductor who knows his busi- 
ness, can be got together, and yet, as its frequent performances all 
over the country can testify, has lost none of its vogue and freshness. 
‘The Festivals of the Three Choirs, for reasons not far to seek, are more 
closely bound by these considerations than even the great triennial 
meeting in our Midland emporium of commerce ; it is but natural, 
therefore, that they should consult their own interests no less than 
those of the admirable charity to which they afford help and 
countenance. Moreover, the criticism occasionally levelled at them 
is unfair even from an artistic point of view. There were novelties, 
for example, and more or less interesting novelties, at last year’s 
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Worcester gathering ; and if Hereford this year had done nothing 
more than revive Bernhard Molique’s Abraham, originally written 
for and brought out at the Norwich Festival of 1860, and 
very rarely heard since—but once, indeed, in its entirety, if we 
are not mistaken—enough would have been done to stamp the 
occasion on the memory of all true amateurs. Abraham may 
be ‘‘ Kapellmeister’s music,” as certain of our ‘‘ advanced” 
instructors insist; but if so we can only retort that Kapell- 
meister’s music is very fine music, and that it would be well if 
more of such music were vouchsafed tous just now. That Molique, 
living so many years in England, honoured by all who knew him, 
was more or less influenced by the fascination of Mendelssohn’s 
style, and was not altogether indifferent to that of Spohr, must be 
conceded ; but why a musician should not belong toa ‘‘ school” as 
well as a painter, and produce masterpieces in that school entitling 
him to consideration as one of its foremost representatives, it is not 
easy to explain, Such, at the least, was Molique, and every one 
capable of appreciating genuine Art must look up to him with 
respect and admiration. Had he written nothing more than 
Abraham, where the keenest sense of musical expression and a 
perfect mastery of counterpoint, without a knowledge of which no 
musician can give fluent utterance to his ideas, and an unmistakable 
dramatic instinct are apparent, he would take high rank among 
composers. Its performance, indeed, apart from the old and 
universally or (dace the ‘‘ advanced ”) almost universally recognised 
masterpieces, was the most striking incident of the Festival ; 
and though the execution—no wonder, coming as it did at 
the end of so lengthy a_selection—was not altogether perfect, 
it evidently impressed all hearers. That more of Abraham 
will be heard ere long may be taken for granted. About the 
Shunamite of Dr. Garrett and the Ode o the Passions set by Mrs. 
Meadows White to the well-known poetry ‘of Collins we shall have 
another opportunity of speaking, as they are at no distant date sure 
to be reproduced in London. The leading singers at this Festival 
—-Mesdames Albani and Patey, Misses Anna Williams, Marian 
Fenna, and Hilda Wilson ; Messrs. E. Lloyd, C. W. Fredericks (a 
local professor), Frank Boyle, F, King,-and Santley, all in their best 
form, added no little to the general excellence of the performances. 
We should add that the evening concert of Wednesday was devoted 
to Mendelssohn’s S#, PauZ. In the miscellaneous selections at the 
Shire Hall, Mr. Carrodus created a lively impression by his admir- 
able solo performances on the violin, while James Taylor gave a 
spirited and conscientious rendering of Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia. 
About the vocal displays of Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Miss 
‘Anna Williams, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, &c., who all contributed 
more or less familiar and admired pieces, it is unnecessary to say 
more than that their efforts were appreciated at their just value. On 
the whole the Festival may be recorded as a complete and well- 
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How anybody who has seen the Wicklow coast can choose any 
other place to summer in passes my understanding. You have 
Wordsworth’s two voices, sea and mountain, close at your ear; you 
have places like Glendalough and Glenmature, and Moore’s Oak at 
the Waters’ Meeting, close at hand. You have lovely lakes like 
Lough Tay and Lough Dan for longer excursions when the weather 
serves. You have splendid bathing ground—long reaches of hard 
sand ; and you have within easy reach a most interesting city, full of 
libraries, museums, and everything that has become a necessary of 
life for those who are past the meridian. Yes; Connemara is all 
very well; it would he infinitely better were there (as in common 
fairness there ought to be) a Balmoral.to bring life into its almost 
oppressive solitudes. But, if I had, like Horace, to decide which 
corner of the world seems to me most smiling, I’d fix on some spot 
between Kingstown and Wicklow. And I’m glad to see so many are 
of my mind; and the growth (since I was last in Ireland) of a place 


like Greystones is proof that Trish people not only know where to _ 


live, but are able, some of them, to afford to live there. 

But my business now is with Avondale, the seat of Charles Stuart 
Parnell, M.P., built rather more than a century ago, on the wooded 
bank above the bigger of Moore’s two streams, the Avonmore. 
Grand beeches, fine fir trees, the view up and down the dale, the 
cawing of rooks, the felling of timber for the sawmill that is hidden 
in the hollow—not Hawarden itself can show anything more perfect 
than the Avondale demesne. Mountains in the distance ; rough 
Currig on the other side of Rathdrum, southward the big hill out of 
which the Wicklow Mining Company has so long been industriously 
trying to make a profit, westward across a green table-land the line 
of dark Glenmachree, and behind it the heads of all the Wicklow 
giants. ‘The house, perfectly 
within. The entrance hall is almost filled with a fine old billiard 
table, over which are thrown skins of polar bear, white fox, &c., 

resents from American sympathisers. Just under the gallery is 
nailed the head of a huge Irish elk, dug out of some neighbouring 
bog. There is a breastplate with the Parnell crest, and snow-shoes 
and mocassins, and other mementoes of the sojourn of the family in 
America. 

The library is full of old House of Commons reports, law books, 
histories ; while the tables are heaped with more modern books—for 
this is the living room when, now and then, the owner comes down 
for a day’s rest or shooting. In the drawing-room are a few pictures 
—Mary Stuart (is not the head of the Land League a prince of the 
older Royal House ?), Lady Roden, &c.- But most noteworthy is 
the mantelpiece, the very best specimen I ever saw of Bosio’s work. 
The dining-room is a fine specimen of that stucco which, brought in 
by the Italians who came to do Leinster House and the Houses of 
Parliament, got naturalised in Dublin. Looking-glasses, with stucco 
bordering, are fixed in the doors, round which, and round the fire- 
place, is a delicate bordering of oak leaves cut in cedar, and fastened 
on a strip of polished box. The whole room has a flavour about it 
which the zouveau riche would try in vain to imitate. 

Last winter, while Mr. Parnell was in Kilmainham, the neighbours 
took on themselves to plough his land. Not neighbours only ; there 
were ploughs all the way from Tipperary—so many that the work 
was done (near upon sixty Irish acres in two separate places) before 
a good many had come in, and the schoolmistress of Ballinaclash (a 
‘good patriot”) had her field ploughed by some who didn’t like to 
be idle, and could not find room on either of the Parnell lands. 
‘¢Six hundred and fifty ploughs went in at one gate,” said the old 
housekeeper, and nearly as many at the other. And such as 
the ploughing was such was the sowing—the joint, work of an 
enthusiastic people. And now comes the time for reaping, Itis a 
splendid crop, and if it had only been cut yesterday the thing would 
have been acomplete success, But yesterday was Rathdrum pig- 
fair; and Mr. Parnell considerately sent word to put it off so that 
«business ” might not be interfered with by what is to all concerned 
a real pleasure. But even patriots can’t command the weather. 
This is an exceptionally wet summer, in Ireland at least. There was 
rain last night ; and this morning, as I felt the heavy drizzle, and saw 
the thick mist up Glenmachree, I found the “« pride of the morning 
was going to be obstinate, and last all day. However, the work 
must be done. And there is a big crowd. Police? Who wants 
them on such a day? Better keep them wholly out of sight. When 
the ploughing was arranged the authorities telegraphed to the sergeant 
at Rathdrum: ‘f How many additional men do you want ? “Not 
one,” was his wise reply. He kept his seven men in quarters, and 
went about himself among the ‘* boys ;” and, as one of them said 
after : “Sure we were bound to be quiet that night, anyhow ; the 
sergeant treated us so handsomely.” 
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Happily towards midday the mist cleared off; and the work, only 
delayed a few hours, went on merrily. The scene was most 
animating. Along every road a string of cars and foot passengers. 
In the field twenty-four machines, many of them, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kettle told me, from Dublin, and several hundred binders. They 
had been working with a will; since midday nearly two-thirds of 
the field was well tied up, though a very heavy crop, much lodged here 
and there, made it hard on the machines. Everybody was helping ; 
and the delight of a woman in apple-green apron who had made the 
finest tie-up was immense. Not a barrel of beer or bottle ol 
whisky was to be seen. The Arklow coffee van was doing a 
great trade; and near it was planted the banner of the Rath- 
drum band (Parnell’s own), with its motto: ‘Honour te 
svhom honour is due.” Among the machines was a lad with a 
reap-hook, who had evidently come a long way that he, too, might 
take a part in the work. The fifty acres would be well tied up anc 
the ground raked before nightfall ; for, if more binders were 
wanting, we as we left met them coming up by the score. One 
radiant-faced man shouted ‘‘ Parnell for ever!” as we drove by; 
and I gave him three cheers, which were taken up all along the line 
of cars, Let no one hereafter say that there's any doubt about 
finding faith on the earth, provided it be Irish earth where you go 
look for it. Henry STUART FAGAN 
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Wuen a lady who has only been famous for her beauty suddenly 
resolves to adopt the stage as a profession, itis reasonable enough 
that the critical should wait to be convinced regarding her talents as 
an actress. Some of Mrs. Langtry’s critics, however, seem to have 
gone further than this, and to have taken their stand so resolutely 
upon the maxim that good looks do not necessarily imply great 
abilities, that they are rather slow to discover merits which are 
nevertheless of a remarkable order. Her impersonation of Miss 
Hardcastle, in She Stoops to Conquer, was certainly far more pro- 
mising than the acting of the majority of débutantes who have in 
recent times essayed parts of equal importance. Her performance 
in Ours disappointed her admirers in some respects—mainly in the 
Jack of the pathetic note in tender passages, but still was of 
hopeful augury for the future. Since then this lady has been playing 
in the country in a variety of parts, before audiences who are far 
more critical and exacting than those of bygone days, when proba- 
tionary service in the provinces was held to be indispensable, and 
the result of this practice is shown in a greater amount of self: 
confidence and a more nearly complete command over her resources. 
Her performance in the part of Hester Grazebrook, at the IMPERIAL 
Theatre, where she is engaged to appear for twelve nights prepara- 
tory to her departure for the United States, ought to have gone far 
to convince the sceptical, and to secure the favour of those who 
were inclined to resent what seems to have been regarded in some 
quarters as an attempt to foist upon us a famous beauty in the place 
of a great actress. It is somewhat wanting, as before, in pathos— 
though there are situations in which the trials of Hester Grazebrook, 
at the hands of an unsympathetic husband and a designing rival, 
might well arouse the strong sympathy of the spectators; but in 
vivacity, variety of expression, and in that indefinable but indis- 
pensable quality known as “charm,” it is really an admirable per- 
formance. Complaint has been made, and with reason, of the 
over-refinement of the portrait of the Yorkshire village beauty ; and 
though the stage must always idealise in some degree, it cannot be 
denied that the impersonation would gain something if the actress 
could learn to give to the rustic freedom and innocent high spirits 
of the blacksmith’s daughter a rather broader handling. Nor would 
a more obvious spice of exaggeration be amiss in those later scenes 
where the rustic beauty brings her cold and indifferent husband to 
repentance by aping those cold but high-bred manners, and adopting 
those rather heartless maxims, which he has been himself at pains to 
inculcate. These blemishes, however, do not suffice to prevent the 
performance being pleasing in a high degree, though necessarily 
more interest attaches to that higher flight which Mrs, Langtry 
intends to essay this evening, when she will appear for the first time 
in the part of Rosalind in 4s You Like Lt. 

The new burlesque drama at the GAIETY Theatre follows the 
pattern of its three predecessors so strictly that itis to be assumed 
that Mr. Hollingshead has found this new development of 
extravaganza eminently acceptable to the public taste. In the 
older form of burlesque, it will be remembered that the theme or 
story only made its appearance now and then in a faint and partial 
way, like the melody of a fantasia, or an dude de vélocité. In 
burlesque dramas on the contrary, though the story is travestied, 
rendered grotesque, and is plentifully stored with absurd anachro- 
nisms, it still makes progress after a fashion—to which end the 
action, instead of being presented in an unbroken succession of 
scenes, is formally divided in three acts. For the rest, Lite Robin 
Hood, of which the book of dialogue and songs is from the facile 
pen of Mr. Robert Reece, is strictly of the genus to which it 
belongs. Its punning dialogue is certainly not below the recognised 
standard of outrageous word-torturing ; for example, when there is 
an allusion to cats, one personage exclaims :-— : 

Cat? 
This is Aid¢en serious, 

Nor is there any lack of music hall tunes, dances, songs, and 
allusions to topics of the hour, which have long been the staple 
materials of the burlesque writer's manufactures. All this, however, 
seems to be approved, in some quarters, and in others good- 
humouredly condoned for the sake of the general brightness, and 
here and there the genuine vivacity of the performance. Miss E. 
Farren, as the Earl of Huntingdon, afterwards Robin Hood, the 
bold outlaw of Sherwood Forest, is, we need hardly say, the 
predominant spirit of the piece, winning applause alike by her 
songs, her dances, and her lively delivery of Mr. Reece’s couplets. 
A sort of minuet dance by way of refrain to a duet between this 
lady and Miss Gilchrist is one of. the prettiest features in the piece 
effective use being made of the art of projecting light of changing 
hues upon the two performers. Mr. E. Terry’s absence is only 
partially compensated for by the engagement of Mr. Arthur 
Williams, who, however, wins much favour in the part of a 
grotesque Richard Cozur de Lion. Other parts are spiritedly 
sustained by Mr. R. Brough, Mr. Squire, Mr. Dallas, Miss Phyllis 
Broughton, Mr. D’Auban, and other prominent members of the 
Gaiety Company, which is, and always has been, unrivalled for the 
representation of pieces of this class. 

‘A dramatised version of the late Major Whyte-Melville’s novel, 
entitled Black but Comely, produced at the GareTY Theatre on 
Saturday afternoon, is the work of Miss Stephanie Forrester, who 
plays in her own piece the part of the gipsy heroine. Unfortunately 
the delicate spirit of the original shows a decided tendency to 
evaporate on the stage. On the other hand the melodramatic 
elements of the story stand forth in unrelieved prominence ; while 
the necessity for bringing events that are separated by intervals of 
time into close juxtaposition tends to render absurd a good deal 
that in the story is easily passed over. Miss Forrester’s powers as 
an actress are, we regret to say, hardly more satisfactory. The 
wayward, impulsive, charming gipsy girl becomes in her hands a 
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EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 
Died Sept. 16, aged 82 ~ 


MRS. HARRIET CAMPBELL, A HEROINE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 
Died July 30 


THE WAR IN EGYPT—A_ BRITISH GENERAL: SIR HAVELOCK. ALLAN GOING TO THE FRONT 
: FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. HERBERT JOHNSON 


THE WAR 


IN EGYPT—-GENERAL GRAHAM'S HEAD-QUARTERS AT KASSASSIN LOCK 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, F, VILLIERS 
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' THE WAR IN EGYPT—ENGINES FROM ALEXANDRIA PASSING UP THE SUEZ CANAL TO ISMAILIA 
FROM A SKETCH BY A NAVAL OFFICER oi 


THE PRESTON GUILD FESTIVAL—THE COUNTY HALL 


rather formally perverse young lady, certainly lacking in the super- 
abundant natural vivacity which the reader associates with Major 
Whyte-Melville’s ‘* Beltenebrosa.” The play was on the whole 
poorly performed, though it was received with marked favour by an 
eminently good-natured audience. 

Much Ado About Nothing is 
Lyceum early in November. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett, who has been absent from London for some 
time, will this evening resume at the PRINCESS’s Theatre his 
original part in Mr. Sims’s romantic drama, Zhe Romany Rye. 

The HAyMARKET Theatre, which has been redecorated during 
the vacation, will reopen next month, when the long-promised 
revival of Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, Zhe Overland Route, will 
be given, Mr. David James will then join the company. 

A version of Ouida’s novel, entitled Chandos, isto be brought 
out at a morning performance at the ADELPHI on the 3oth inst. — 

Mr. Albery has written a comedy called Agril Flowers, which 
will be produced at the NoveLTy Theatre, now in course of 
erection. 

Mr. Edgar Bruce, who has become lessee of the GLOBE Theatre, 
as already announced, will revive at that house the drama of 


Russian life entitled Les Danichef. 


likely to be produced at the 
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THE Turr.——The surprises in the Champagne Stakes and St. 
Leger at Doncaster were followed up by another in the Cup, which 
produced a field of six, out of which Fortissimo was elected first 
favourite. Retreat, who made no show in the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes started at 8 to 1, here ran a very different horse, and won 
easily enough, though Our John, who ran second, showed himself a 
very fairanimal. Amalfi did the fielders another turn, beating Quick- 
lime, Gerald, and Zeus, though he was the least fancied of the 
quartette for the Doncaster Stakes. For the Park Hill Stakes for 
three-year-old fillies Lord Falmouth was represented by Little 
Sister instead of by the St. Leger winner, Dutch Oven, but Shotover 
with odds on her, and carrying a 121b, penalty, won without being 
extended, Nineteen runners came to the post for the Portland 
Plate—the ‘‘ Hunt Cup” of Doncaster. Carlyle, the first favourite, 
Reputation, Atalanta, and two or three others were made great 
‘* pots,” of whom Martini proved the best, winning by half-a-length 
from Reputation, who ran up to his recent form with the top weight 
of gst. 12lb, on his back.—There has been lots of racing this week, 
and the Scotch circuit has commenced at Ayr, but the running has 
been comparatively uninteresting, as bearing but little upon coming 
events, the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire to wit. For the 
former Geheimniss and Fortissimo have been struck out ; and the 
field does not seem likely to be a very strong one either in numbers 
or quality, Shrewsbury and Chippendale at about 10 to I each 
head the quotations, but Retreat, the Doncaster Cup winner and 
stable companion of the latter, is much fancied. Of the Duke of 
Hamilton’s lot City Arab seems likely to be the champion, being 
quoted at 12 to 1, Pursebearer also is in good demand. For the 
Cambridgeshire Bruce and Tristan are at the head of the poll, while 
Sachem, Bookmaker, St. Louis, and Nellie find plenty of supporters, 

CrIcKET.——The almost uninterrupted victories of the Austra- 
lians since they began their work among us this season have been 
dimmed since our last “Notes,” and their recent defeat of 
‘* England” considerably discounted. At Old Trafford, Man- 
chester, a North of England Eleven, composed of professionals with 
the exception of Mr. Hornby and Mr. Royle, has been too much for 
them, beating them by ten wickets. The first innings of the 
Northern Eleven produced 245 runs, to which the Australians only 
replied with 110, and had to ‘follow on.” On the second hand 
they made 162, but the Englishmen got the balance required 
without the loss of a wicket. The bowling of Peate and Crossland 
was superb, but little relished by eur visitors.—At the Oval, on 
Monday last, the Australians commenced a return match with 
Shaw’s Eleven, which they had recently beaten. On this occasion, 
however, there was a significant turning of the tables, as on the 
first day’s play Shaw’s team scored 129, but the Australians only 
got 38 for the loss of seven wickets. The rainon Tuesday prevented 
any play, and cn Wednesday the remainder of the Australian 
wickets ran the first innings’ score up to 87. The Englishmen then 
put together 190 for the loss of six wickets, and so the match must 
he considered drawn in their favour, 

AQUATICS, The four-oared match over the Thames Champion- 
ship Course between the Thames Rowing Club and the Hillsdale 
crew, from America, cannot be regarded as by any means satisfac- 
tory. Within a quarter of a mile from the start the American crew 
bored the Thames till a foul occurred which would fairly have 
given the latter the victory. However, the crews rowed on, the 
Americans leading up to Chiswick, when something went wrong 
with the sliding seat of their bow, which caused them to cease 
rowing for some seconds, during which the Thames crew passed 
them. The race was now practically over, and the Americans were 
never afterwards able to get on terms with their opponents, who 
won easily by four lengths. Of course it may be held that if the 
accident had not happened the Americans would have held their 
lead to the end, but the majority of good and impartial judges are 
of opinion that the Thames men would have rowed them down 
with their long steady stroke. The feature of the rowirg of the 
Americans was their very quick stroke, and the little work they did 
in front of the rowlocks, a style utterly a variance with all ideas of 
English rowing, at least over a long course. ‘The painfully bad 
steering of both crews all through the contest strongly suggests a 
recurrence to the old plan of employing the services of coxswains in 
four-oared races, and not leaving the steering to one of the oarsmen, 
and the race almost to chance, 

FoorsaLt.——In Scotland and the North of England “Our 
Winter Game” has already made a very general start, several games 
in the Scottish Association Cup having been played. For the 


English Cup there is a very large entry, and the drawing for the first . 


round, which must be concluded before the 5th of November, has 
taken place, 
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ce LEE Crors 1n East ANGLIA.—A correspondent writes :— 

The roots are as fine as may be desired generally, coleworts and 
mustard are patchy in places, but the rains have helped them, as 
they have the cabbages, of which latter there are some considerable 
quantities in cultivation this year. They are said to yield a very 
much larger amount of feed per acre than any other vegetable. 
The comfrey is also being largely grown, and is reckoned a most 
useful and advantageous crop, especially for cow feed. Horses are 
said to thrive well upon it after acquiring the taste, some refusing it 
at first, There is literally a ‘cut and come again’ crop, and like 
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lucerne it contains a large amount of mucilage. It is very prolific, 
and in damp situations especially grows very luxuriantly. The 
leaves are large and succulent, and the plant bears the cutting 
without injury.” The cereal crops in East Anglia are now 
harvested, the bulk in fair condition. The wheat yield is reckoned 
at 4 qrs. to the acre, barley 434 to § qrs. per acre, and oats 6 to 7 
qrs. per acre. Beans and peas are generally good crops, and 
potatoes likewise give satisfaction. Clover is a heavy crop. 

BEANS are an abundant crop in most parts of England. The 
stubbles, owing to the exuberant growth of stem which for the 
most part covered them, and effectually excluded the air from 
promoting the spread of the weeds, are looking cleaner than for 
several years, andare yet by no means eleared, asin some instances— 
and these are not rare—three or even four loads per acre of sheaves 
have been carried, forming a striking contrast to last autumn, when 
it took from fifteen to twenty acres to make a good stack such as 
from some strong fields this year has been built with the produce 
of five acres. 

Srack-DryING AND Exuaust Fans.—The_ experiments 
recently carried on in Berkshire, near Reading and Twyford, have 
not given absolutely favourable results. The system of pumping 
air through damp stacks keeps the temperature down, but is said 
not to dry the crop as desired. Some stacks experimented upon 
have still a strong smell about the straw, and are very mouldy in 
parts. The hay turned out is on the whole of inferior quality, and 
the barley is not of first rate character. 

Live Stock By WEIGHT.——A new departure in cattle sales 
has been made by an important Edinburgh firm, who now have 
cattle tested at a weighing machine, and their live weight announced 
when they are offered for sale. This is at least an approach to 
that exactitude which has always been particularly absent from 
the dealings of the average farmer. Weighing machines of 
sufficient size and power to weigh live stock would be found very 
useful on farms as well as at market. They not only enable 
farmers to test their animals when proposing to sell them, but by 
putting the beasts on the scales from time to time a reliable 
evidence is obtained of the progress they are making, and further, 
the comparative influence of particular kinds or mixtures of food 
is ascertained in a way that is found to be useful in regulating the 
diet of the live stock on the farm. j 

Our Mutton Supriy.—Mutton has been dear, and keeps 
dear, and Mr. King Fordham is not the only agriculturist who 
has expressed regret at the diminished sheep population of Eng- 
land. ‘‘Farmers should remember,” he says, ‘‘that every 
well-bred lamb that makes its appearance is worth about a 
sovereign at its birth; hence it follows that a sheep farm of 300 
acres, maintaining 300 ewes, which in the hands of an inconsiderate 
farmer would raise 300 lambs, in those of the more skilful one 
might produce 500, much to his own profit as producer, while 
conferring an important benefit on consumers. This increased 
number in many cases might pay the whole rent of the farm by the 
judicious use of a few acres of rape.” This last. sentence is 
possibly open to literary criticism, but the main suggestion of the 
writer is not to be overlooked. Mr. Fordham hints at a cleverness 
surpassing that of Jacob, and farmers in following up the clue 
should ever remember the words of Cobbett, ‘‘a flock of sheep are 
the soul of a farm.” 

Sr Joun Lawes has threshed the wheat from some of his 
experimental plots. The harvest crop of dressed corn gives 
37% bushels per acre, while the yield of straw on the same plot 
comes up to 605% cwt. per acre, a really remarkable quantity. 
Taking the crops all round the present harvest must be called a 
bountiful one, no staple being a seriously deficient yield, and several 
being of over-average bulk and excellence. 

CHESHIRE CHEESE.——Mr. Egerton Warburton, M.P., is so 
thorough-going a /audator tempores acti, that he declares not only 
that the times have changed for the worse, but also the cheese in 
them. This statement has not been altogether popular in his native 
county, Cheshire, and two gentlemen, Mr. Charles Griffiths and 
Mr. Fair, ‘‘think Mr. Warburton is labouring under a misappre- 
hension.” In their view, the Cheshire cheese of to-day is the best 
ever made, “‘ only it is of a dilferent character, made to meet an 
early consumption, and more in accordance with modern taste.” 

MISCELLANEOUS, Fruit farming is extending in Kent. In 1875 
there were 12,000 acres under fruit; in 4880, 14,645 acres. In 
1881 the fruit acreage had increased to 16,673 acres, and the acreage 
for 1882 is close upon 18,000 aeres.—-The hop pickers are steadily 
at work in the West as well as in the South-east of England. The 
crop is the smallest known for very many years.—An extraordinary 
combat between a weasel and a heron is recorded in the journals 
of Dumfriess-shire and Annandale. The fight took place in a field 
near Moffat, and the combatants were so closely engaged that 
a spectator managed to capture the heron, while his dog killed the 
weasel.— During the past week several good horse shows have been 
held, and high prices were generally realised. 
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A Recent Dictum of Lord Justice Brett to the effect that an 
unlet room is by law in the landlord’s occupation, and that, there- 
fore, all the residents in a house any part of which becomes for a 
time unlet are turned iso facto from householders to lodgers, has 
caused sad confusion in the Registration Courts.~ At Plymouth the 
Revising Barrister thought himself obliged to strike 3,000 Conserva- 
tive claims off the list. At Chelsea Mr. Williamson refused to be 
bound by such a dict, though he ultimately consented to ‘‘ grant 
acase” for an appeal. The opinion, if upheld, will chiefly affect 
the poorer voters, for lodgers do not possess the franchise unless 
they pay 10/. yearly rental. 

THE INDICTMENT found at the Central Criminal Court against 
the manager of the National Advance Bank and his solicitor for 
conspiring to obtain 41/. by means of a false judgment from a poor 
girl, a theatrical supernumerary, has been removed by certiorari to 
the Court of Queen's Bench. ‘‘ It was not desirable,” according to 
Mr. Justice Day, ‘that acase involving questions of professional 
practice should be tried by a common jury.” 

Two PiTiFUL CASES OF STARVATION have been registered 
within the bygone week. In one the sufferer was a widow, the 
relict of a tradesman who had seen better days, and had taken 
refuge, together with her son, after being turned out of her lodging 
for non-payment of rent, with a woman who. had been formerly 
in her service. All were so poor that they slept upon the bare 
boards, and it was with difficulty elicited at the inquest that the 
deceased ‘‘ generally” had some bread. -In the other it was an 
aged labourer, who would not go into the ‘‘ house,” and lived 
upon fragments of dry bread and occasionally a morsel of butter. 
The cause of death in either case was ‘‘syncope for want of proper 
nourishment.” 

For PLUCKING FEATHERS FROM FOWLS WHILE STILL ALIVE 
—a practice, according to the prosecuting barrister, often indulged 
in but seldom detected, since the feathers can be drawn more easily 
and expeditiously than after the bird is dead—a poulterer’s employ?d 
in Teadenhall Market was summoned on Monday before Mr. 
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Alderman Lusk. Something was said about “ reflex action” after 
death, and one poulterer came forward to attest that fowls would 
sometimes kick five or six minutes after the spinal cord was broken, 
But this Professor Pritchard emphatically denied, and in the end the 
Alderman imposed a fine of one shilling and costs, believing that 
the defendant through inexperience had failed to break the fowl’s 
neck properly. 

ANOIFHER ENCOUNTER WITH AN ARMED BURGLAR occurred 
early on Tuesday morning at Streatham. The robber, who gave the 
name of William Goodwin at the police-station, had forced an 
entrance into a house of which the owner was away, but was bravely 
captured by two working-men whom a Dr. Bentley living next door 
had called to his assistance. In the struggle a fourth man was 
wounded in the hand by ashot from a revolver which the criminal 
had found in one of the rooms he had been plundering.—At 
Lambeth, Jonathan Lowe, a hawker, has been remanded for breaking 
into a house at Dulwich and stealing therefrom a gold watch and a 
concertina.—And there has been a burglary in the lodge at Denham 
Court, Bucks, the seat of Mr. Lambert, late Liberal member for the 
County.—The groom, Howe, who was wounded at Stamford Hill, 
though not yet out of danger, is progressing towards recovery, 

In EDINBURGH A CLAIMANT TO THE EGLINTON EsTare_s has 
turned up in the person of a Mr. S. Fulton, late of the 8th Hussars, 
who has petitioned to be served heir to Archibald, eleventh Earl of 
Eglintoune (05. 1796), on the ground that he is the great-grandson 
of James Fulton, next brother of Earl Archibald, whose son was a 
prisoner of war when his uncle died, and consequently could not 
claim. The Sheriff decided that he could not go beyond Lady 
Mary Montgomery, who was served lawful heir in 1797, and from 
whom the present Lord Eglinton inherits. He consented, however, 
to pronounce an interlocutor calling on the respondent to lodge 
written objections to the petition being granted within four months, 

THE GOVERNMENT has offered areward of r1oo/. for the discovery 
of the murderers of Mrs. Emma Howell, the wife of an insurance 
agent, who died at Cambridge last month by strychnine poisoning, 
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TEL-EL-KEBIR 
13TH, 1882 


THE trumpet’s notes were hushed, 
The pibroch’s war-pipes still, 
When Wolseley led his men 
To Tel-el-Kebir’s hill. 


Across the shifting sands 
They marched at dead of night, 
And when the morn appeared 
All rallied for the fight. 


Flashed in the morning sun 
The long, long line of steel : 

Then burst the charge amain 
That made the . s reel! 


From trench to trerteh ‘they swept 
The foemen by their might, 

And o’er the desert plains 
Pursued them in their flight. 


The wavering ranks are thinned, 
As on from gun to gun 

The rampart-heights are cleared, 
And Tel-el-Kebir won! 


Loud on the morning air, 
The shouts of triumph swell ; 
‘Tis Glory’s grand acclaim 
When Tel-el-Kebir fell! 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From SEPTEMBER I4 TO SEPTEMBER 20 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExpLaNnaTION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 


,occurred, The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


_ REMAKKSs,——The weather during this period has varied greatly from time to 
time, but has been uniformly cold, except on Sunday (17th inst.), and unseason- 
able. _On Thursday (rqth inst.) thunderstorms occurred over our southern 
counties, and on this and the two following days a great deal of fog prevailed 
over England. Monday (18th inst.) was finer, but ‘Tuesday (rgth inst.) brought 
with it a depression which produced cold north-easterly winds and rain all over 
England, which continued in many places over the greater part of Wednesday 
(2oth inst.). The barometer was highest (30°03 inches) on Monday (18th inst.) ; 
lowest (29°60 inches) on Thursday (rath inst.) ; range, 0°43 inches. Temperature 
was highest (69°) on Sunday (17th inst.); lowest (37°) on Friday (15th inst.); 
range, 32°. Rain fell on three days. Total amount, 0°70 inches. Greatest fall 
on any one day, 0°38 inches, on Wednesday (zoth inst.). 


TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


NEXT WEEK 


THE GRAPHIC will contain NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
INCIDENTS in connection with the 


BRITISH VICTORY IN EGYPT, 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


In consequence of the time needed for their transit by the Mail, it has been 
impossible to publish them at an earlier date. 
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HEALTHFUL SKIN. 


clear complexion, and a soft skin. Without 
whilst with them the plainest 
ntage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly 
ut the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the 
pretty colour, or an agreeable 
ition of the Soap itself, and thus 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, 
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become attractive ; and yet there is no adva 
prepared Soap is one of the chief means; b 

icture of Soap to guide them to a proper selection, so a 

rfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz.: ‘he compos: 


manufa 


d complexion 1s spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


OQ persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
transparent SOAP is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, 


Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and a clea 
ood, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 


MO%T eminent authority on the Skin, PROFESSOR ERASMUS WILSO 
Sournal of Cutaneous Medicine :—‘ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculate’ 
“ health, to maintain its complexion and t 
“js a name engraven on the memory o 
« SOAP 11s an article of the nicest and 

agreeable of balms for the skin.” 
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PEARS SOAP, 


ae After a careful examination and trial of various Toilet Soa 
uitable for “Luxurious Bathing.”—Luxuriou 
at+ Sablets + and + Balls, + 

Larger Sizes, 1/6 and 2/6. 


(Zhe 2/6 Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. . 


Wraneparent 1/~ each, 
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most careful manufacture, and one of t 
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pretty box, a 


winter or summer, PEARS’ 
non-irritant character, Aedness, 
+ appearance and soft velvety condition maintained, and a 
Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, 


‘and soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


N, F.R.S., writes in the 
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Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
[MPERIAL VELVETEEN. 
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TRADE MARK. . 
which none are guaranteed. Any length cut. 


Patterns post free. ‘ 
Addtess EGERTON BURNETT, 29, Wellington, 


Somerset. ; ie 
Carriage paid to any railway station in England or 
Scotland, and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, on orders 
over 40S. ( . 
FE. B. has NO AGENTS, and no connection with any 
London or Provincial Firms. Orders are executed direct 


from the Warehouse. 


AY’S, REGENT STREET. 
“MOURNING. 


MPROVED 


Both sides alike. 13 guineas the full 


dress. JAY'S, Regent Street. 


OURNING. 
Messrs. JAY'S experienced Assistants travel to 
any part of the Kingdom free of expense to purchasers 
They take with them Dresses and Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Funerals, at stated charges, 
conducted in London or country. 


S, ‘ : 
THE LONRON OPNEASE SIQUENT GE WARE 
L! JUIS VELVETEEN. 
Bracks and all Colours at most 


reasonable prices. 5 
The wear of every yard fuaranteed. 
Patterns post free. 


R. ROBERTS, Cash Draper, 
@ 80 to 8, BROADWAY, STRATFORD. E. 


[ MPROVED SPECTACLES.—Mr 

HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Opticians 
PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his 
residence, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, 
London, daily from ten to four (Saturdays excepted). 
Testimonials from Sir J ulius Benedict :John Lowe, Esq. 
M.D., J.P., Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, 
Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Mac- 
mullen, Brentford; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St Marv’'s, 
Abbey, Hendon: Rev. Jose h Hargreaves, Uxbridge 
Road, and hundreds of others, in Mr. Laurance’s 
Pamphlet, “Snectaclas, their Useand Abuse,” nasi “ree. 
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WINTER SPECIALITE, 
EXACTLY AS SUPPLIED BY US To THE RoYAL PRINCES AND THE PRINCIPAL 


Eurorean Courts. 


AN-O-WAR COSTUME, 23s., complete with Cap. 
CARRIAGE FREE FOR UNITED KINGDOM. Y 

PART UPON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE. 

FULL HEIGHT OF BOY AND SIZE ROUND HEAD REQUIRED. 


ENT TO AN 


Fer Boys FROM 3 TO g2 YEARS. 


Comprises: Blue Serge: Blouse, all wool and indigo dye, with extra blue linen collar, 
e and superior gold badge on arms; lined trousers, white flannel 

d with crown embroidered on front, black silk kerchief, lan- 
and cap lettered “Sunbeam,” ‘ H.M.S. Bacchante,” or ‘“ H.M.S, 
The costume and cap with knickerbockers (instead of long trousers), is 21s. 
Pilot “Reefer” to wear over the suit, warmly lined, velvet collar and pilt naval buttons, 
12s, 6d. ‘The only measurements required are size round head and height of boy from 
top of head to heel; on receipt of these, with P.O.O. or draft, the goods will at once be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom CaRrRIAGE FREE. The New Book of ‘‘ Man- 
o'War” Attire for Boys and Girls free by post. 


YNES and SON, 

JUVENILE OUTFITTERS, 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the “ ARTISTIC ATTIRE" ({REGp.) 
KENSINGTON HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


(OLDS) USHSILVERSIT 


i GTERLING 
GILVER 


Ul ELECTRO 
PLATE. 


| Purchasers supplied 
direct at Trade 
Prices—asaving of 
from 25 to 50 per 
cent. Awarded five 
first-class medals 
andthe Crossof the 
Legion of Honour. 


3.1.H. Empress of Russia. 


26, CONDU 


CATALOGUES 


FREE. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


H.IM. the Queen and G.R.G. the Princess of Wales. 


GOWNS, RIDING HABITS & JACKETS, 
IT STREET, LONDON, W. 


COWES, Isle of Wight, & 242, Rue de Rivoli (Place de 


strongly alkaline soap very injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. 
to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite o ‘ 1 h 
and irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the ski 


of the most eminent Dermatologists. 
EARS’ transparent SOAP is recommended as absolutely pure ; free from excess of alkali (soda), 


and from artificial colouring matter. 2 J 
good repute nearly 100 years, and obtained Seven international Prize Medals. 


HE following testimony is extracted, by permission ef the publishers, A 
“The Hygiene of the Skin,” by MR. J. L. MILTON, SENIOR SURGEON #0 * St. Fohn's Hospital for the 


Skin,” London. 


“Years’ ) 
“giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as 


«© PEARS’ transparent SOAP,” 


M MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 


SOAP MAKERS BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


91, Great Russell Street, London, W..g SOAP. 


o0de(omplexions + Nf ices H ands. 


CAUTION TO PARENTS. 


BE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coa 

Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients; hence, 

redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin jrom which many children suffer. L 
artificially coloured Soaps are frequently poisonous, particularly the Red, Blue 

and Green varieties; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. ; 
“Curd,” usually contain much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, w 


rse and unrefined Toilet 
frequently, che trritability, 
It should be remembered that 


Very white Soaps, such as 
hich makes a bad, 
The serious injury 
f nature’s warnings, until the unkeel ly 


It is delightfully perfumed, remarkably durable, and has been in 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus, from 


« From time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I have now, after Fifteen 
careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, no hesitation in 


we 
the 


ps PEARS?’ alone may be safely indicated as a pure detergent, in 
by Andrew W. Tuer ( Field & Tuer, ye Leadenhalle Presse, London). 


“’\. & F. PEARS, {PEARS’ 


Transparent 


Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE, 


CHARLES MEEKING & CO, 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, 
ARE NOW SHOWING 


OoOUIS VELVETEEN, 


in BLACK and ALL NEW SEASON'S SHADES, at lowest possible prices A guarantee of wear accom- 
panies every yard of the genuine LOUIS, which can be distinguished by finding the name ‘‘ Louis” on the back 


of every yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 27. 


ae 
‘ [ ‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
pu Maurier and W. SMALL, 
: CONTENTS? 

No New Thing. (With an Hlustration), Chap. xIV.— 
Philip ina New Part. Chap. XV.—Mrs. Winnington 
receives a Shock. 

Miss Edgeworth. 

A Glimpse of the United States. 

Some Solar and Lunar Myths. 

Voltaire in England. Part I. 

The Kachyens. 

A Visit to Delphi. 

Damocles. By the Author of For Percival.” (With 
an Illustration.) chap. XVIL—A Last Look. Chap. 
XVII.—News of the Rutherfords. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, andCO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


r [ *O ENSURE a CLEAR SKIN 

useSULPHOLINE LOTION eve: night for 
a week. It is a peculiar agreeable fluid, “having the 
faculty of always producing a clear, smooth skin by 
restoring its healthy action Sulpholine is sold by 
Chemists everywhere. Bottles, 2s. od. 


%, 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 

preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains mee a 
no lead, mi- 
neral, or spi 
rituous = in. 
gredients. It 
is especially 
adapted for 
hair of chil- se es 
dren. Sold in four sizes, 


LIQUEUR OF THE 


GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur and the only 
known remedy for dyspepsia, heretofore 
so difficult to procure genuine, can now 
be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

Consignee for the United Kingdom and 


the Colonies. 
W. DOYLE, 


2, New London Street, E.C. 


THE STANDARD 
[= ASSURANCE (Comes. 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Sums ASSURED, 


19 Millions Sterling. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, 


5% Millions Sterling. 


Bonus DISTRIBUTED, 


3% Millions Sterling. 


those 


Lin It can now be had b 
who prefer it in a golden colour, as well as in the ordi- 
nary tint. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR is in- 


3, George Street (Head Office). 
LONDON . . . 83, King William Street, E.C. valuable to Ladies and all exposed to cold wind, 
. ae , Pall Mall East, S.W. or damp atmosphere ; it allays all irritation and tender- 
DUBLIN a , Upper Sackville Street. ness of the face, hands, and arms, removes freckles, 


EDINBURGH . 


cutaneous eruptions, and produces a beautiful and 
healthy complexion. Sold by Chemists at 4s. 6d. 


ns 
PYRAMID PERFUME.--PIESSE 

and LUBIN’'S NEW BOUQUET D'OCCA- 
SION, for the Handkerchief. Sample Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
—Obtainable from all Chemists and Druggists, or 
PIESSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond Street, W. Cata- 
logues free to all applicants. 


PIESSE and LUBIN.—SWEET 
SACHETS. Compose every variety of SACHET 
POWDER the same odours as their many perfumes 
for the handkerchief. Placed in a drawer, etui, or 
travelling bag, they impart a grateful and pleasing per- 
fume without being piquante—-LABORATORY OF 
FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, W. 


PIANOFORTES. — KIRKMAN 


and SON, 3, Soho Square; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith, Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at 
rices as low as consistent with sound work; excellent 
Tom 30 gs. ; also for Hire on Three Years’ System, and 
Second Hand. 


ed Ria ee 
O MAKE a JELLY or BLANC- 
MANGE, Ruy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of 
ANNON’S GELATINE 
POWDER. This preparation is simple in its 
use, and perfectly pure. Directions enelosed in each 
packet. Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen.—B. CANNON 
and CO., Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. 


Branch Offices and Agencies in India and the Colonies 


la Concorde) PARIS. 
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HAPPELL . and 


UST PUBLISHED. 


ETZLER and CO.’S CHRIST- 
MAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. Contents: 
GARDEN PARTY POLKA . CHARLES GODFREY 


NCERS. R. HERZEN 
PRINCESS TOTO LA ee WILBAG 


co.’S NEW 
ONGS. Seas 


Gates of the West. .  . Caroline Lowthian. 
i‘ ‘Aimais. . .  ~ Viscount Dupplin. 
Se Viscount Dupplin. 


MUR) iss a tran ten GRELOTS POEKA.  . 

An Old Fashioned Garden » 2agy ed, LA REINE DES PAPILLONS | 

My Kalrest Childs ~- ee BON BON. POLKA he ogiatt R. HERZEN 

AEI devermont i sae id Ht Bebeend: PRT CES Cee gee oe cx ARLES GODFREY 

In the Twilight of Our Love; A. Sullivan, ae BO eee ADEALLE: : A CaWARD 
(Drawing-room version of *Silver'd is the Raven BONA VALSE. SMILE WALDTEUFEL. 


Hair,” from “ Patience.” 

Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 


ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 


ERMINATION of the LONDON 
SEASON, . 
HAPPELL and CO. have on view 
Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for Cash; or may be 
HAPPE on the Three Years’ System. 


APPELL PIANOFORTES from 
OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 
ROADWOOD PIANOFORTES 


Complete in Handsomel Iliuminated Cover. 
Price 1s., or post tree 19 stamps. 
METZLER and cé., reat Marlborough Street, W. 


i arf d with the greatest success at the 
ow FEE eer oidn Concerts; ‘Covent Garden. 
ROMBERG'S TOY SYMPHONY. 

All the Parts (Pianoforte and Toys) carefully 
marked and edited by J. M. Cowarp. Price §s., or 
post free 30 stamps. string rts, 1s. 6d. extra. Also 
a new edition of Haydn's a ebtated Toy Symphony, 

i ._ Stri arts, 1s. 6d. extra. 
Mer SER and CO. Great Marlborough Street, W. 


BEXIND THE CLOUDS. New 
Song by J. M. Cowarp, composed expressly for 
and sung with the greatest success by 
MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
Published in three keys, D Contralto, E Mezzo 
Soprano, and G Soprano, Price 4s, or post free 24 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, Ww 
M4ss AND FACES. By Molloy. 


from 35 Guineas. New Song. The Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. 
HICKERING PIANOFORTES In C, contralto ee baritone; in E, soprano or tenor. 
from 80 Guineas. Post free, 2 stamps. 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


T “HE AMERICAN ORGAN 

JOURNAL, ; 

A Series of Pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best 

composers, easily and effectively arranged, with all the 

stops carefully marked. Edited by ¥ M. Cowarp, 
Price 3s. each number. 

ConTENTS No. 5: 


GERMAN PIANOFORTES from 


30 Guineas. 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. | 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. ‘ 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S} MARCHE NUPTIALE Cx. Gounop. 
ORGANS have been pronounced by the most CREATIONS. Dees . BEETHON Ee 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all RO ‘ANDANTE IN G_ BATISTE. 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. ; VOLUNTARY . < Q . * Werner, 
LOUGH and WARREN’S |cue perreR LAND |! ! Cecu. 
AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of | BRIDAL CHORUS (Lohengrin) WAGNER. 


pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Descriptive Lists free by post. 


(Cua eet and CO."S THREE 

YVEARS'’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO- 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
erty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
ortes from two guineas; harmoniums from 41 5s. 
and American Organs from £1 16s. a quarter. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas, 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 

papa Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 
uineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 

or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from 4x 5s. per quarter. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 


ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


( LOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
‘uineas. 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NEW WALTZES COMPOSED BY 
MILE WALDTEUFEL, 


entitled 


AY PRINTEMPS VALSE, 


beautifully Illustrated, and 


\ ] ALSE VENETIENNE, 
beautifully Illustrated. 
Pianoforte Solo, 25. net; Duet, 2s, net ; Septet, rs.4d. net. 
Full Orchestra, 2s. net; Brass Band, 2s. net, 
Military Band, 5s. net. 
ETZLER and CO., 
6, 37, & 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
351 3) SPREE, LONDON, W. 
By 


BRER RABBIT POLKA. 
ADELA TINDAL. 
Price 4s., or post free 24 stamps. 
“Sure to be Popa 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


PLAYED WIQH THE GREATEST SUCCESS AT 
THE WEST PIER, BRIGHTON, 
GPRINGTIDE REVELS, By 

A EDWARD HARPER, 
Pianoforte Solo, qs. ; Septet, rs. qd. uet; Full 
Orchestra, as. net. 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W 


Now Ready. 


3 
DANSE DES FEES. By Hugh 
CLENDON. “This charming composition, now 
being performed by all the principal orchestras, will 
rival in popularity the celebrated Gavotte from ‘Mig- 
non.’” Pianoforte solo, 2s. net, or post free 24 stamps. 
Other arrangements in the press, 
METZLER and CO, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


HE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
MARCH. By HuGH CLENDoN. ‘‘ None better 
than this.” “A sparkling quick march.” Pianoforte 
solo, 2s. net. Post free 24 semps: 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NEW LISTS NOW READY. 
IANOFORTES, 


by the best English and foreign makers, re- 
turned from hire, at greatly reduced prices. 


IANOFORTES, 


EI Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices. 
MERICAN ORGANS, 
By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 
turned from hire, at reduced prices. 


ARMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


ECHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 


Playing 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
price 5 pees 
MEIzE R and CO., 
a GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
GRAND ORGAN MODEL. Two Claviers. 
Two-and-a-half Octaves of Pedals. Twenty-three 
Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 
Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
perfect American Organ manufactured. - 
lllustrated lists free. 


[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 


may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 
System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR- 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


CHASERS for CASH. 
£20 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-operative price for cash). Seven octaves, 
strong, sound, and substantial. Packed free. 
THOMAS GETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


235,—There is no Piano to be OBIN Ang vols. 
* compared to the DRAWING-ROOM R LM By Mrs. PARR 
. n 


TRICHORD PIANOFORYE, with Cabriole Truss 
Legs, which is sold for £38 by THOMAS OETZ- 
MANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


Author of * Dorothy Fox,” &, 
RICHARD SENT and SON, 8, New Burlington 
treet. ; 


Just out, rs., bound in cloth. 86th Edition, 


HE HOMCEOPATHIC GUIDE 
FOR FAMILY USE, By Dr. Laurig. Revised, 
much enlarged, and brought down to the present time 
by R. S. GUTTERIDGF, M.D. Y 
“The little volume before us is in its eighty-sixth 
edition, and we learn that its aggregate sale amounts 
to no fewer than two hundred and fifty-five thousand! 
Let some one calculate the influence of such a circula- 
tion; it goes beyond our arithmetic. For us it is 
pleasing that this enormous influence is in the cause of 
truth. The book is thoroughly good, and worthy of its 
ween reputation."—Homaopathic World, October, 
1881 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS.—COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOS 
now being returned from hire for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices for cash, or by payments extending over one year. 
SoLe AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


MISS MAUDE V. WHITE'S NEW SONG. 
HEN PASSIONS’ TRANCE. 


Words by P. B. SHELLEY. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales, and sung by 
Mr, pantley. and Miss Santley. In two keys, net 2s, 

ICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 


29 Per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(secondhand ros 6d. per month) on the three years! 
hire system.—Lists_ free of C, STILES and CO., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


TD ALMsinEs PIANOS Half-price. 


—In consequence of a change of partnership the 
whole of this splendid stock (perfected with all the 
improvements of the day, viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten_years' warranty. Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. 

Class 0, Re Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 | Class 5, $3 Class 7, £40 

American Organs, best class, from £5. Carriage free 
and all risk taken to any station in England—THOS. 
D’ALMAINE and CO., 91, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 


gate, E.C, 
MA4®¢# FUNEBRE. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


., .BY the Baroness DE BRANNEKER BERIDEZ. 

This celebrated sacred march, long played at private 
concerts and in churches, both in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, has been published in a cheap 
form, and is on issue to the public. Price 2s, 

HERZOG and CIE., 62, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


WRITING, BOOK - KEEPING. 


Y\ &c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of penmanship, adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond- 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in 
dhe Government, Banton i and miefesntile offices; arith- 

ic, shorthand, &c.—. to Mr. W. SMART, 
QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. Agent toe 
¥éest of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


Now Read: LEO Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. r102, price 16s. 
OMCGOPATHIC DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. By J. Laurie, M.D. Com- 
re-arranged, revised, rewritten, annotated, and 
brought down to the present time, with a copious 
Introduction, by R. S. GUTTERIDGE, M.D. 
Of this work a Physician of high standing writes :— 
“T have gone pretty well through your Edition of 
Laurie's Domestic Homeopathic Medicine, and I can 
truly say that it is the most perfect work of its kind 
ever published ; in fact, itis, to my mind,too good for the 
general public, as it enlightens them too much in the art 
and mystery of medicine and surgery. For young 
medical beginners such a .work is invaluable, as it 
would save them a great amount of reading. It is 
really superior to any Domestic yet published. I have 
the rst and 2nd Editions of Laurie, and your Edition 
only shows what the work has developed into.” 


Just published, goth Edition, 5s. 


AN EPITOME OF THE ABOVE. 


Completely Re-written and Enlarged by R. 5S. 

GUTTERIDGE, M 

‘This is one of the best works on Domestic Medi- 
cine we have, and we have much pleasure in recom- 
mending it."—Homa@opathic Review, September, 1880. 

‘This is a thoroughly practical work for everyday 
use; it has run through twenty-nine editions, and we 
hope it will run_through twenty-nine more.”"—Homao- 
pathic World, September, 1880. 

LEATH and ROSS, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

g, Vere Street, Oxford Street. 


HIRTS.—FORD’'S EUREKA.— 


“The most perfect fitting made.”—Observer. 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best 
quality should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s., 4os., 45s. 
half-dozen. Directions for self-measure,free.—R. FORD 
and_CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


pletel: 


THE GRAPHIC 


A RHINE LEGEND. 
NEW CANTATA FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 
Poetry by EDWARD OXENFORD,. 
The Music composed by 
ALFRED J. CALDICOTT. 


“A most suitable and interesting work for Christmas 


preparation in schools or among amateurs.” 
Price 3s.-net. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


ITH THEE WALTZ. Franz 


ZEFFEL, 2s. net. 


[_ONDON CHIMES WALTZ. 


RupoL_F HERZEN. _ 2s. net, 


Stay IT OUT 


MAHLER. _ 2s, net. 
"THE SILVER STAR POLKA. 
RupDOLF HERZEN. ts. 6d. net. 
A LUNE VALSE. Radolf 
HERZEN. _ 2s. net. 


THE STIRRUP GALOP, 


2s. net. 


RuDOLF HERZEN. 


“THE ROSE MAIDEN WALTZ. 


FRANZ ZEFFEL. 28 _net. 


POLKA DE 
> gas. net. 
Payment received in wy stam: 


LONDON : ROBER 


CO., NEW BURLINGTON STREEF’ 


OSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


OMIC OPERAS, 
STEPHENS and SOLOMON, 


B 
ILLEE TAYLOR. 
VOCAL SCORE, 6s. 
DITTO QUADEILLES, by CooTE. 2s. net. 
” ‘ALSES, by GopFREY. 2s. net. 

» LANCERS and POLKA. 2s, net. each. 
y___ FANTASIA, by TourRVILLE,_ 1s. 6d. net. 
CLAUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. 

DITTO QUADRILLES, by CooTeE. 2s. net. 

“y  WALSE, by TourvILee. 1s. 6d. net. 

POLKA, by GRENVILLE. Is. net. 


LOFD BATEMAN. In the Press. 
ROUBIER. Pianoforte Solos. 


tS Rae eee (Lajoyeuse reunion), 


GAVO'TTE (Une féte 4 Trianon). 
VALSE (Parfait Bonheur). z 
‘ Each 1s. 6d. net. Moderate and effective. 


TOURVILLE. Pianoforte 
° PIECES. 
WESTMINSTER BELLS. Reverie. 
CORANTO (anold dance) from “ Claude Duval.” 
VALSE BRILLANTE 4, a 
FANTASIA ON * BILLEE TAYLOR.” 
All the above effective and easy for 1s, 6d, each, net. 


~ __THE POLKA OF THE SEASON. 
A TON BRAS, by P. RIEFFLER. 


1s. 6d. net. 


RTHUR GRENVILLE. New 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Secret of Love Valse. as. | Suzanne Valses. as. net. 
net. Babiole Galop. 4s, 6d. 
Babiole Lancers, 2s. net. net. 


NEW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. | 

Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here), 
If Thou Wilt Remember. | I Think’ of All Thou Art 


Good Night. to Me. 
Alas! 


In keys to suit all voices. Price 2s, net each. 


OVE’S SECRET. Song. Sung 

by Mrs. LANGTRY, at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 

market, in “Ours,” Price 2s. net. Also arranged as 
a Valse by ARTHUR GRENVILLE. Price 2s. net. 


LEYBACH. MUSIC SCHOOL. 


e A Series of 16 very easy classical sonatinas to 
be used at same time as the Instruction Book (list 
on application), 1s. 3d. net each Number. 


HILLIS. Gavotte Pastorale. 


Piano, TOouRVILLE. Founded on an Old Eng- 
lish Ballad. Quaint and effective. Price xs. 6d. net. 


GERENADE HONGROISE. By 
V. JoNcIERES. A great favourite at all Parisian 
concerts. 
Piano Solo, zs. 6d. net. Piano Duet, 2s. net, 
Violin and Piano, 2s. net. 


SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO 


DIED. An #ésthetic Lay. Words by H. P. 
STEPHENS; Music by Ep. SoLomon. Post free, 24 
stamps. : 

Y OU OUGHT TO KNOW BET- 

TER THAN THAT. Sypney GruNpy and 
SOLOMON. Free 24 stamps. 

“These comic songs, now being sung by Arthur 
Roberts at ey née every performance, are 
acknowledged as the gems of the Pantomime.” 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—These songs may be sung 
in public without any fee, there being no restrictions 


whatever on them. 
LONDON: . WILLIAMS, 24, 


BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE. 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART ™ GOI.DSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, Grand HoTet Burtpinecs, CHarInG Cross. 

The attention of ibe public is respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing from the bona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for ‘‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite taste;" also the Chevalier Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of l’'Académie Nationale, Paris. 

Established a.D. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers, 


D IAMONDS. |MR. STREETER, 


S APPHIRES. Diamond Merchant, 
Bond St., London, 
CATS-EYES. AND 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
EMERALD S. Importer of Precious 
Stones. 
PEARLS. eS 
Goldsmith & Jeweller 


GEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES. 

Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
and Philadelphia, Damp an 
| Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 10s., £14 14s., and 
zg; Ladies, 7.75410 tos.,and 
418 10s. In Silver Cases for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwarded 
on receipt of _remittance.—J. 
[ana 6s, 30, Cornhill, London, 


FINEST 


WATCHES 
MADE. 


GCAWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. The Faculty pronounce it: the most 
nutritious, pertectly digestive Beverage for * BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking: A teaspoonful in Breakfast cup 
costing less thana halfpen ny. In tins, at 1s, 6d., 35-5 


and 61, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


! ss. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &. 


GALOP. Carl 


NOEL. A Starck. 
COCKS and 
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To ARTISTS. 


FINE STUDIO TO LET, 


No. 7, THE AVENUE F 
Size, 37 feet by 25 feet. te ULHAM 
ie 


ht and to . 
room on ground floor, available fo: P north light 
studio. ¥ sculptors’ or painters 


Apply S. P. HALL, on the premises as above. 


S————— 
FURNISH THROUGHOUT, 
SUBSTANTIAL Artistic F urniture 

OETZMANN & cos 


LFATH an ROSS'S COLUMN. 


WE DO NOT KNOW ANY 

REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains. The following 
testimonials are at once a Security to the publicanda 
gratification to ourselves. Mr. G. D., of Co. Meath, 
writes, ‘‘Having been- troubled for ten years with 
Neuralgia I tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 
afew applications.” 


SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


A NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 
Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases effects a permanent cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
writes, “‘My daughter has derived great benefit from 
Neuraline in a case of severe and long standing 
Neuralgia.” ‘Ihave recommended your Neuraline to 
many.” M.C., Moorlands, Paignton, Devon. 


is I ‘HE GREATEST SUFFERERS 
from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains can 
obtain immediate relief and permanent cure by usin, 
the approved remedy, NEURALINE. “The bottle o} 
fe giving_instan- 


ROAD, 


0., 
HA4™PSTEAD Roap, 


EAR 
N TOTTENHAM COURT 
FURNISH THROUGHOUT, — 


OETZMANN and CO, 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, and 7, 


Neuraline was perfectly marvellous, Hampstead Road, near Tottenh 

taneous freedom from pain when most acute."—J. R. B., |] CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, ‘Drewes agy London 

of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangin Z Past in 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisit! 


for completely furnishing a house throughout. L 
Prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 


O&=£TZMANN &CO. BEDDING. 
BEDDING. O&=TZMANN & CO, 


OEFIZMANN and CO.’s FIVE 
GUINEA “NONPAREIL” BEDSTEAD and 
BEDDING is a marvel of quality and economy cum. 
bined—consists of a 4 ft. 6 in. wide handsome Brass 
and Iron French Bedstead, one ot O. and Co.'s patent 
Pallio Mattresses, and a good Wool Upper Mattress, 
good feather Bolster, and two Pillows. Every one 
about to furnish should see this excellent set on view 
in the Show Rooms. Also to suit the above, two fine 
Linen Sheets, one ditto Bolster-case, two ditto Pillow. 
cases, three superior quality Blankets, and handsome 


white Marsella Quilt, for 78s. 6d. the set. 
SHOULD OETZMANN and CO, 


THE MOST ELEGANT and 


Owes} 


OY I ‘HE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 

LINE DESERVES A NATIONAL RE- 
WARD.” So says J. S. L., of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
S. Wales, ina letter to the proprietors of NEURA- 
LINE, the approved specific for all Nerve Pains. ‘It 
is an extraordinary remedy. It has proved completely 
efhicacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” 


[Tt IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 
assertion sustained by facts and the increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
remedy for,All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. “Mrs. yemyn 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for herself, 
and one for Mrs. N.L., of the Vicarage, Elmham, 
East Dereham. Her maid was relieved of Neuralgia 
through Neuraline.” 


EURALINE 

ALWAYS BE USED for Nerve Pains. It gives 
apetentans ols relief, mae the Eréatert sulerer siete nage 
despair, ermanent cure Is effected, and complete free- T. if ny 
dom from agony ensured without delay ordifficulty. Mrs. SAWN cad CO, are nor ovens a ioe ue 
I., Trinity Vicarage, Carlisle, writes, “I have recom- | handsome Wilton Pile Carpets, inall the newest artistic 
mended your NE RALINE in at least a dozen cases | designs and colourings, at 4s. 11d. per yard, with or 
with perfect success. without borders, ‘Ihe same quality is usually sold at 


NEURALINE, THE BEST AND 6s. 6d. to 7s, 6d. ber yore An early visit of inspection 


respectfully solicited -OETZMANN 
SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve E x yang) 60: 


Fains, has received general apireval. Mrs, M. of | ()ETZMANN &CO.(~URTAINS. 
CURTAINS. C)ETZMANN&CO. 


“Mrs. M. will thank Messrs. LEATH and ROSS 
tosend her a 4s. 6d. bottle of NEURALINE. She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 
relief she got was from the Neuraline.” 

Is 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 

AE UESTED to the following most important 

and significant extract from_a letter addressed to 

LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 

Rectory, Winchfield: “The Rev. C. K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


ag cps tone tage babe “ PORTLAND” COAL 


from all.nerve pains assuredly given, by the use of VASE.—OETZMANN &CO.’S NEW SPECIAL 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. | DESIGN for the Season, improved shape, much 
From all quarters Fratifying testimonials are con- | admired, handsomely japanned and gold relieved, with 
stantly being received. ‘‘ Nothing gave me even tem- | opal handle handscoop, and strong loose lining,—a great 
porary relief from severe Neuralgia until I tried your | convenience and saving inthe wear. Price complete 
ue RALINE. Ht the time required to penetrate to | only xos. 6d. Illustrations post free on application. 
the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 

eturned.” J. W., 84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. ( ‘HINA and GLASS DEPART. 
Se ee MENT.—Beatrice pattern Toilet Services, ewer, 
NE®VE PAINS may be said to basin, &c., complete, 5s. 6d., Cleopatra ditto, as. 6d., 
: exceed all others in severity, and equally true it | richly cut Decanters, 7s. 6d. per pair; cut Wines, from 
is that no remedy for them is so effective and speedy as | 2s. 6d. per dozen ; Superior ditto, richly cut, reduced 
NEURALINE. C. H, Irving, of Mansion House | to 5s. od. per dozen; Handsome Drawing Room and 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., writes, | Dining Room Clocks, from 18s. gd. upwards; Cottage 
“T have tried most advertised remedies for Neural ia, | Clocks, from 4s. od. each; elegant Vases, Figures, &c. 
but without relief, until I obtained NEURALINE,. OETZMANN and CO. 

The pain has entirely left me, and not returned.” 


FPROM OSBORNE HOUSE, | D)PSCR PTE arg | ALOGUE 
Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs.- F. writes ETZMANN & CO. 


to LEATH and ROSS, Hamoropathic Chemists, 5, St. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


HE “ABBOTSFORD” Tapestry 
J CURTAINS.—Artistic conventional designs, 
with double borders and rich decorated dado, in Black 
and Gold, Dull Red, Sage Green and Peacock Blue, in 
the dead shades of colour so much in vogue, very stout 
quality, pattern is reversible, requiring no lining. Size, 
3% yards long by 54 inches wide, a8. 6d. per pair. 
OETZMANN and CO. 
HE 


Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere Street, W., London, as 
follows: “Your NEURALINE is an excellent remed: 

for Neuralgia. My medical man often uses it.” All 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 


of this best and speediest remedy, which has stood the | ————™ = 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. FINEST ATURED in 
O REMEDY FOR NERVE CORK CURR ON 
N PAINS is to be compared with NEURALINE. Or IRISH fousE BUST ORE 
This specific may zlways be used with confidence, as it This Whisky CANNOT 
is an effectual curative of the severest attacks, wherever BE EXCELLED FOR QUA- 
situated, and relief isinstantaneous. ‘The Neuraline \ K ] HISKY LITY, being selected from 
relieved me from agonies.” From C. G., 31, Titch- the FINEST MAKES IN 
borne Street, Edgware Road. TRELAND, and Bottled 
. : BOTTLED BY udder the supervision of 
ROM ONE of many Testimonials the Customs AUTHOR! 
the following extract, showing the wonderful TIES, which guarantee 
excellence of NEURALINE as acure for Merve Hains, CUSTOMS the age. aca Bottle i 
is confidently submitted to the reader. iss H. labelled with the age. 
has found Neuraline most successful for face-ache, and AUTHORITIES RICHARD ae 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” Cust Warehotises 
IN BOND. ustoms Warehouses, 


Cork. 


VOIDING ALL EXAGGERA. 

TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, speediest, 
and most reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. “Mrs. S. S. requests 
another flat bottle of Neuraline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuralgia in the instep.” 
—Eastwood, near Nottingham. 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION of 


NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 


ATIONAL ART TRAINING 
SCHOOL, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Vis1TOR-EDWARD J, POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Director—T. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
PRINCIPAL-JOHN _C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 
THE WINTER SESSION will commence or 
MONDAY, (2nd of October. - PUBLIC Ak| 
CLASSES in connection with the TRAINING 
SCHOOL OPEN to the PUBLIC on Payment o! 
cure, while it invariably gives immediate relief to all | Fees are established for Students of both sexes 
sufferers from Nerve Pains. “I have tried Neuraline | The Studies comprise Drawing, Painting, and 
for Neuralgia in the head, andit has been of great use.” | Modelling, as applied to Ornamental, the Vigure, 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow. Landscape, and Still Life. Candidates for Admission 


- who are not already Registered_as Students of the 

[NSTANTANEOUS RELIEF TO} School must pass a Besiiminary Examination in Free- 
SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given by | hand Drawing of the Second Grade. 

the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has it failed. Special Admission Examinations will be held at the 

Asacertain and spee 


dy curative this specific may be | School at frequent intervals during the Session. ‘Ihe 
confidently reliedon. “TI 


have often proved the effi- | First Admission Examination for the fotthcoming 
cacy of Neuraline in cases of Neuralgia.”—From | Session will beheld on TUESDAY, the 26th September, 
FE f. S., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. at 11.45 a.m. and6.45 p.m. Application for information 


as to fees, &c., r admission, shou. made in 
NEURALINE MUST BE TRIED fing tothe ‘SKCRETARY” Scence “and” 


writing to the SECRETARY, Science and Art 
to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have Department, or on or after the 2nd October personal; 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 


fe he eetstrar ar te School, Exhibition Roa: 
ledging its extraordinary efficacy. Mr. Edgar, of But outh Kensington, S.W. _ 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., weiting to Sir By Order of the Lords of the Committee 
james. Matheson, says —" Mrs. ease Cannot express of Council on Education. 

er thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It 

proved the most successful lotion she had applied. The HUBCTRIGEDY 19 LIER, 


2 
relief was instantaneous.” ULVERMAC us R’S 
* 
NEURACIN E should always be] RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J. L. 
Pulvermacher's Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c.,in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, on 
application to 

J. L. PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, I.ondon W- 


ADIES’ GAUZE SHAWL, a 


and | embroidered in gold threadand silk, weighing less phan 
rought 1 


To be seen at Mr. J | 
MAN’S, 1, Castle Terrace, Notting Hill, London, W. 


(COMPANION, OR GOVERNESS 
HOUSEKEEPER, desired by a Lady. English, 
French, Music, Singing, and Needlework. ‘Thoroughly 
domesticated. Accustomed to and fond of children. 
A good reader. No objection to travel. Satislactory 
references given and required.—Address, E. M., 44 
Linden Grove, London, S.E. 


LAGES COPIED FROM THE 


ANTIQUE, greatly admired for their beauty, 
and now se fas! ‘enable; are worked by the Poor. Send 
for patterns to Madame CHARLES, Post Office, Rath- 
drum, Co. Wicklow. 


has 
s da periodical pain in my head."— 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. ! ¥ 


N EURALGIA _Instantaneously 
cured, ‘Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
from D,C., 6, Lynton Road, St. James's Road, S.E. 
‘Ilaving suffered from a child, a period over 
twenty five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
tion of a triend (who had prievously been cured by it, 
[tried your NEURALINE, I was instantly cured by 
the first application, and have been free from the pain 
ever since. 


HE Speediest and most Reliable 
Specific for all Nerve Pains is NEURALINE. 
Prepared by LEATH and ROSS, Homceopathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 9, Vere Street, = j 
W. London. NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in | Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
bottles, 1s. 134d., 2s. gd.; by post 1s. 3d. and 3s. EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 
Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade cipalied on the| at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clemeat 
best terms with all Homoeopathic preparations. Danes, Middlesex.—SEPTEMBER 23, 1882. 


